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MEMOIRS 
Or HIS 
ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK, 


FIELD MARSHAL, COMMANDER IN CHIEF 
OF HIS MAJESTY’s FORCES, &c. 


N the courfe of our Periodical labours, we have been 
called upon to record the exploits of many a brave 
foldier, who has devoted his life to the fervice of his 
country. We now wifh to turn the attention of the 
reader to an officer of the firft eminence in his profef- 
fion, whofe military fkill we admire, and whofe unceaf- 
ing activity entitles him to our approbation. His recent 
embarkation for the continent, in order to affift in the 
reduétion of Holland, has engaged general notice, and 


» raifed high expeétations re{pe€ting the fuccefs of that 


undertaking. 

Freperic DuKe or York, the fecond fon of 
their prefent Majefties, was born Auguft 16, 1763. 
He was firft placed, at a proper age, under the tuition 
of the bifhop of Chefter, now archbifhop of York— 
then under Dr. Richard Hurd, an accomplithed claffical 
fcholar, and, at prefent, bifhop of Worcefter, With 
fuch advantages his underftanding mutt have been con- 
fiderably improved ; aud he had the opportunity of en- 


siching his mind i a4 fF information. 
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In 1767, after the death of his great uncle, the duke 
of Cumberland, he was appointed Grand Mafter and 
Firft Knjght Companion of the Bath ; but on account 
of his youth, was not inftalled till the year 1772. The 
order of the garter was, on the preceding year, confer- 
red upon him. 

His predilection for a military life foon difplaved 
itfelf, and he accordingly received a commiffion in the 
Guards. In the vear 1780 he had attained to the rank 
of colonel inthe army. After this period he vifited the 
continent, and was introduced to the famous king of 
Pruffia, who afterwards declared to Zimmerman, his 
phyfician, that he was well pleafed with the interview. 

Tn the year 1784 he returned home, having come of 
age, and was appointed Colonel of the Coldftream regt. 
ment of Guards. He was alfo created a peer of the 
realm, by the title of Duke of York and Albany, 
and Earl of Ulfter, in the kingdom of Ircland. Nor 
was it long before he again vifited the continent, though 
his ftay was fhort ; and, upon his return, he had a houf- 
hold eftablithed. 

His firft fpeech in the houfe of lords was at the time 
of the Regency, and it imparted a favourable opinion 
of his talents. The recovery of the King terminated 
the affair of the Regency, which was likely to involve 
the nation in fome troublefome difcuffions. 

Much about this period the famous duel occurred be- 
tween his Roya! Highnefs and Colone] Lennox, nephew 
to the duke of Richmond. It related to fome affair at 
Daubigny’s, where a club met ; and the bufinefs, even 
to this dav, remains involved in a degree of obfcurity. 
The conteft, however, was likely to have proved of a 
very ferious nature. They met on Wimbledon Com- 
mon, and had for their feconds perfons of diftinétion. 

The Duke engaged lord Rawdon, now ear! of Moira ; 
Colonel Lennox had with him lord Winchelfea. The 
Duke had one of his curls either grazed or entirely thot 
off ; fo that it may be termed an hair-breadth’s efcape! 
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Happily the altercation ended here, both parties de- 
clared themfelves perfeétly fatisfied. How much is it 
to be regretted, that the barbarous cuftom of duelling 
fhould be endured im a country which boafts of the re- 
finements of civilization and the bleflings of religion ! 
This mode of terminating difputesoriginated in the go- 
thic times—and with Goths and Vandals fhould it have 
remained. The brave Colonel Gardener, who was 
killed by the rebels, at Prefton Pans, September 1745, 
had a challenge fent him, but nobly refufed it. His 
anfwer was, ‘* that he was afraid to fm but not to 
fight.” Such a glorious refolution would have happily 
tettled many a difpute, faved the fhedding of human 
blood, and would have continued in life many a valuable 
member of fociety. 

In the year 1791 the fubjeét of our Memoir entered 
into the matrimonial ftate. He efpoufed the princefs 
Yrederica Charlotta Ulrica Catharina, daughter of the 
tate king of Pruffia. He had feen this amiable and ac- 
complifhed lady in his former travels on the continent, 
and without flattery, it may be added, that the wifdom 
of his choice has been confirmed by the difplay of all 
thofe virtues which can adorn her exalted fkation. She 
is known to vifit the humble cottage-—to alleviate the 
toils of the laborious peafant, and to bind up the broken 
heart of fuffering humanity. We notice, with pleafure, 
thele engaging traits of her character, becaufe fuch di- 
vine exertions alone conflitute true nobility. It is not 
the gaudy trappings of wealth, nor the boifterous buftle 
of power, that can command real admiration. The 
inultitude, indeed, will gaze upon them, and be gratified 
with their coarfe fenfations. But the enlightened and 
upright mind delights in the more fubftantial aéts of 
lefening the {phere of human mifery, and of augment. 
ing the ttock of private and public felicity. 

At the commenceiment of the prefent war his Royal 
Highnefs was appointed a general in the army, and foon 
went over to the continent to ferve under Prince de 
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Coburg, as commander of the Englifh and Hanoverian 
troops. Having drove the enemy from their ftrong 
encampment at Femars, the fiege of Valenciennes be- 
gan—was conduéted with great vigour, and ended fuc- 
cefsfully. The batteries were opened on the 18th of 
June 1793, and on the 28th of July the city capitulated. 
The defence of the befieged was obftinate—an immenfe 
quantity of fhells and bombs were thrown into it, and 
the unfortunate town was almoft entirely reduced to 
afhes. About 1,300 men of the befiegers were among 
the killed and wounded ; and, of the befieged, 9,711 
men laid down their arms on this memorable occafion. 
Valenciennes is an ancient, ftrong, and confiderable 
town in the French Netherlands. The fortifications 
were conftruéted by the celebrated Vauban, and were, 
therefore, in high eftimation. Ir is feared on the river 
Scheld, which not only divides it into two parts, but 
almoft runs round it, making it a kind of ifland. 

Elated with this fuccets, the allied army divided it- 
felf, andthe Duke proceeded to attack Dunkirk. But 
here the troops failed in accomplithing their purpofe. 
The French gaining early intelligence, fo attacked 
them, that it has been faid had Houchard followed up 


his victory, the Britith army would have been de- ' 


ftroyed. The Duke himfelf narrowly efcaped; he 
literally fled for his life. Such is the various fortune 
of war—to-day victorious—to-morrow at the mercy of 
the enemy ! 

In the courfe of the campaign the Englith behaved 
with great bravery ; and his Royal Highnefs obferving 
that the Auftrians negleéted their wounded enemies, 
remonfirated with them, fo as to procure an amendment 
of their fituation. How highly commendatory are fuch 
traits in thofe elevated fituations ! 

At the clofe of the year the Duke vifited England, 
and early in the enfuing {pring returned to the conti- 
nent. But after a variety of manoeuvres with refpeét to 
‘im and the enemy, he relinquifhed his command, and 
chofe 
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chofe to repofe himfelf in the bofom of his native 
country. 

In the year 1795 he was elevated to the rank of Field 
Marfhal, and afterwards conftituted: Commander in 
Chief of the Britith army. This latter promotion took 
place at the death of Lord Ambherft, who attained to 
great celebrity in the military profeffion. His Royal 
Highnefs’s affiduity in his prefent high ftation, is known 
to all; and it is equally certain that, in the army, he 
has made many confiderable improvements. 

In the prefent Expedition, in which his Royal High- 
nefs has now taken a diftinguifhed part, we muft expeét 
to meet with a vigorous oppofition, The French, it is 
known, are tenacious of their conquefts; and the Hol- 
landers who have joined themfelves to that party, will 
not eafily relinquifh the power they have obtained,— 
Terrible will be the confliét, and important the iffue. 

It isa little remarkable, that about this time laft cen- 
tury, the Stadtholder nobly came over to defend our 
liberties; and we are now engaged in reftoring the 
fame chief magiftrate to the throne of Azs anceftors. 
Every thing will be done which Britifh valour can 
effect. The fleet of the enemy, indeed, is already in 
our hands, and their Territory, may foon fall into our 
poffeffion. 
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GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. XXXIIL.] 


MUMBO JUMBO. 


\ /[R. Park tells us, in his Travels through Africa, 

Yul that he faw, near one of their villages, “ a fort 
of mafquerade habit hanging upon a tree, made of the 
hark of trees, which he was tald belonged to MUMBO 
juMBO. This is a ftrange bug-bear, common in all 
the Mandingo towns, and employed by the Pagan na- 
tives in keeping the women /” /ubjeion ; for as they 
are not reftri¢ted in the number of their wives, every 
one marries as many as he can conveniently maintain ; 
and it often happens that the ledies difagree among 
themfelves: family quarrels fometimes arrive at fuch a 
height, that the voice of the hufband is difregarded in 
the tumult, Then the interpofition of MUMBO JUMBO 
is invoked, and is always decifive. This ftrange minif- 
ter of juftice, this fovereign arbiter of domettic firife, 
difguifed in his mafquerade attire, and armed with the 


} 


rod of public authority, announces his coming by loud 
and difmal fcreams in the adjacent woods. He begins, 
as foon as it is dark, to enter the town, and proceeds to 
a place where all the inhabitants are affetnbled to meet 
him. The appearance of MUMBO JUMBO, it may be 
fuppofed, is unpleafing to the African Jadies, but they 
do not refufe to appear when fummoned ; and the cere- 
mony commences with dancing and finging, which conti+ 
nues till midnight, when MUMBO {eizes on the offender, 
The unfortunate vi€tim being firipped naked, is tied to 
a poft and feverely fcourged with MUMBO’s rod, amidft 
the fhouts and derifion of the whole affembly ; and itis 
remarkable, that the reft of the women are very clamo- 
yous and outrageous in their abufe of their unfortunate 
fitter, 
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fitter, until day-light puts an end to this difgufting re- 
velry *.”’ 


RACINE, BOILEAU, AND POPE. 


Nature, fays Lord Orford, that produces famples 
of all qualities, and in the fcaie of gradation, exhibits all 
poffible thades, affords us types that are more appofite 
than words. The eagle is fublime, the lion majeftic, 
the fwan graceful, the monkey pert, and the bear ridi- 
culoufly aukward. I mention thefe as more expreffive 
than 1 could make definitions of my meaning; but I 
will only apply the fwan, under whofe wings I will 
fhelter an apology for Racine, whofe pieces give me the 
idea of that bird. The colouring of the fwan is pure, 
his attitudes are graceful, he never difpleafes you when 
failing on his proper element. His feet are ugly, his 
walk not natural; he can foar, but it is with difficulty. 
Sull the impreflion a {wan leaves is that of grace.—So 
does Racine. 

Boileau may be compared to a dog, whofe fagacity 
is remarkable, as well as its fawning on its mafter, and 
its fnarling at thofe he diflikes. If Boileau was too ftern 
to admit the pliancy of grace, he compenfates by good 
fenfe and propriety. He is like, for 1 will drop ani- 
mals, an upright magiftrate, whom you refpeét, but 
whofe public juftice and feverity leave an awe that dtf- 
courages familiarity. His copies of the ancients may be 
too fervile; but if a good tranflator deferves praife, 
Boileau deferves more ; he certainly does not fall below 
his originals, and, confidering when he wrote, has a 
greater merit ftill. By his imitations, he held out to his 
countrymen models of tafte, and banithed totally the bad 
tafte of his predeceffors. For his Lutriz, replete with 
excellent poetry, wit, humour, and fatire, he certainly 
was not obliged to the ancients. Except Horace, how 


* For a further account of African ‘manners, we refer the 
reader to a long and interefting extract in this Month’s Re- 
View, 
little 
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little idea had either the Greeks or Romans of wit and 
humour! Ariftophanes and Lucian, compared with the 
moderns, were, the one a blackguard, the other a buf- 
foon. To my eyes,the Lutrin, the Difpenfary, and the 
Rape of the Lock, are ftandards of elegance and Fos 
not to be paralleled by antiquity, and are eternal and 
mortifying reproaches to Voltaire, whofe indelicacy in 
the Pucelle, degraded him as much, when compared 
with the three authors I have named, as his Henriade 
leaves Virgil, and even Lucan, whom he more refem- 
bles, by far his fuperiors. The Dunciad is difhonoured 
by the offenfive images of the games; but the poetry 
appears to me admirable, and though the fourth book 
has ob{curities, I prefer it to the three others. It has 
defcriptions not to be furpaffed by any poet that evef 
exifted, and which, furely, a writer merely ingenious, 
will never equal. The lines on Italy, on Venice, on 
Convents, have all that grace for which I contend, as an 
ingredient diftin& from the general beauties allotted to 
poetry ; and the Rape of the Lock, befides the origi- 
nality of the invention, is a ftandard of graceful writing. 
In general, I believe what I call grace is denominated 
élegance; but I think grace is tomething higher. I 
will explain myfelf by inftances rather than by words. 
Apollo is graceful—Mercury elegant. 





LOCKE 





Humorousty defcribes the mifery of the fchool-boy 
who is to write a theme, and having nothing to fay, 
goes about with the ufual petition, in thefe cafes, to 
his companions—** Pray give me a /ittle fenfe ®” 


ENGLISH STYLE. 





Dr. Jounson fays, that whoever would acquire a 
ure Englith ftyle, muft give his days and nights to 
Addifon. We do not, however, feel this exclufive pre- 
ference for Addifon’s melodious periods: his page 1s 
ever elegant, but fometimes it is too diffule. Hume, 
Blackfione, 
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Blackftone, and Smith, havea proper degree of ftrength 
and energy combined with their elegance. Gibbon 
fays that the perfeét compofition and well-turned pe- 
riods of Dr. Robertfon, excited his hopes that he might 
one day become his equal in writing ; but * the calm 
philofophy, the carelefs inimitable beauties of his friend 
and rival Hume, often forced me to clofe the volume 
with a mixed fenfation of delight and defpair.””. From 
this teftimony we may judge, that a Ample /tyle appears, 
to the beft judges, to be the more difficult to obtain, and 
more defirable than that highly ornamented diétion to 
which writers of inferior tafte afpire. Gibbon tells us 
with great candour, that his friend Hume advifed him 
to beware of the rhetorical ftyle of French eloquence. 
Hume, obferved that the Englifh language and Englith 
tafte do not admit of this profufion of ornament. 


MADAM ROLAND, 


WHEN fhe was led to execution, exclaimed, as the paf- 
fed the ftatue of liberty ! * Oh liberty, what crimes are 
committed in thy name !”’ 


COMPANY AND BOOKS. 


FORMERLY it was wifely faid, ‘* Tell me what 
company a man keeps, and I will tell you what he is ;” 
but fince literature has {pread a new influence over the 
world, we muft add, “* Tell me what company he has 
kept, and what books he has read, and I will tel! you 
what he is.”’ 


ARCHBISHOP BECKET. 


HE was archbifhop of Canterbury and lord Chancel- 
lor in the reign of Henry IJ. Before he was raifed to 
the fee of Canterbury, he was a very fupple courtier, 
and conformed himfelf in every thing to the humour of 
the king. But after he was made archbifhop, he oc- 
cafioned much difturbance by his pride, infolenee, and 
turbulency, 
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turbulency, under the pretence of preferving the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of the church. In the year 
1171, four perfons murdered him in the cathedral 
church-of Canterbury, by which aétion they hoped to 
make their court to the King, to whom Becket had 
given great trouble and vexation. In 1173 Becket was 
canonifed, by virtue of a bull from the Pope. In 1221 
his body was taken up in the prefence of king Henry 
the Third, and feveral nobility, and depofited in a rich 
fhrine, on the eaft fide of the church. The miracles 
faid to be wrought at his tomb were fo numerous, that 
we are told two large volumes of them were kept in 
Canterbury church. His charaéter, however, was 
thougnt fo ambiguous by fume, even among the Catho- 
lics themfelves, thac fome time after Becket’s death, it 
was publicly debated in the univerfity of Paris, 
“Whether the foul of Becket was in heaven or in 
hell??? It mu, however, be at leaft acknowledged, 
that St. Thomes of Canterbury, was a faint of great 
fame and reputation. For his fhrine was vifited from 
ali parts, and enriched with the moft coftly gifts and of- 
ferings. In one year it is faid that no lefs than 100,000 
came to vifit his fhrine. And we may form fome judg- 
ment of the veneration which was paid to his memory, 
by the account given of the offerings made to the three 
greateft altars in Chrift Church, which ftood thus for 
one year: 


meCiwin attr 1 lk 

Acthe blefled Virgin’s . . . 63 § 

it Beets. <6 nen oS ae 5 
But the following year, when probably the Saint's 
character was ftill more eftablifhed in the world, the 
odds were greater, and St. Thomas carried all before 
him. ‘The account was thus: 
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THE REFLECTOR, 
[No. XXXL] 
THE PASTORAL POETRY OF THEOCRITUS. 


The fafra! which fings of happy fwains, 

And harmlefs nymphs, that haunts the woods and 
plains, 

Should thro’ the whole difcover every where, 

Their old fonpiictty and pious air; 

And in the characters of maids and youth, 

Unpradtis’d plainnefs, innocence, and truth, 

Each paftoral a little plot muft own, 

Which as it mutt be frmp/e muft be one, 

With fmall digreffions it will yet difpente, 

Nor needs it always allegoric fenfe ; 

Its file muft till be natural and clear, 

And elegance in ev’ry part appear: 

Its humble method nothing has of fierce, 

But hates the ratt’ling of a lofty verte ; 

With native beauty pleates and excites, 





nd never with harfh founds the ear affrights ! 


ANON. 
HE oveture of paftoral poetry was explained and 
difcuffed in our Number for February laft, when 
the Eclogues of Virgil became the topic of examina- 
tion. We then fpccified the fubjeéts beft fitted for this 
kind of poetry, and expatiated on the advantages of 
which it is almoft exclufively poffeffed. But in con- 
fidering the Eclogues, it was impoffible not to refer the 
reader to the produ€tions of THEOCRITUS, who is by 
way of eminence ftiled the Father of Paftoral Poetry, 
We fhall now, therefore, bring forward a few biogra- 
phical particulars refpe€ting this great man, and tranf- 
cribe a few illuftrative paflages from his works, which 
have defervedly attraéted the attention of mankind. 
We are naturally anxious to become acquainted with 
that fpecies of poetry which has imparted no fimall de- 
Vou. VIII. L gree 
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gree of gratification to minds endued with genuine 
fenfibility. 

THEOCRITUs was by birth a Syracufan, being born 
at Syracufe in Sicily ; but of his parents little is known. 
He addreffed one of his poems to Hiero, King of Syra- 
cufe, who reigned about 273 years before Chrif. 
Hiero, though a famous prince, yet feems to have 
fhewn no great affeétion for letters. This is fuppofed 
to have been the occafion of THEOCRITUS’ 16th Idyl- 
lium, infcribed with the monarch’s name, where the 
poet afferts the dignity of his profeffion, laments his 
poor encouragement, nd infinuates to the Prince what 
a brave figure he would have made in verfe, had he 
been as good a patron as he was a fubjeét to the mufes! 
This coldnefs and negleé& induced THEOcRItus focn 
after to leave Sicily for the Egyptian court, where 
King Ptolemy then fat fupreme prefident of arts and 
wit. Patronifed by this monarch, the poet has hand- 
fomely panegyrifed him, in which, among other things, 
ke extols his generous encouragement both of learning 
and ingenuity. 

Of this delightful fon cf the mufes no further account 
can be drawn from his works, or indeed from any other 
records with which later ages have been furnifhed ? 
Too often are we left to gather, very imperfeétly, the 
particulars of an eminent man’s life from fcattered and 
unconneéted paflages of his own productions,—Thus it 
is with great difficulty that we are capable of learning 
any thing fufficiently decifive to gratify the curiofity. 

It has been, indeed, conjeétured, that Theocritus 
fuifered a violent death, arifing from the indignation of 
a certain monarch, whom he had by his ftrains offended. 
In this idea, however, we have reafon to believe that 
the learned have been miftaken. With much greater 
probability it is f{uppofed, that Theocritus, the rheto- 
rician, not the poet, fell by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. Theocritus, the rhetorician, had been guilty of 
ome crime againft King Antigonus, who, it feems, had 
one 
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one eye only ; but being affured by his friends that he 
fhould certainly obtain a pardon as foon as he fhould ap- 
pear to his majefty’ s eyes —# Nay then,”’ cried he, * I 
am indifputably a dead man, if thofe be the condi- 
tions!’ 

The compofitions of this poet are diftinguifhed among 
the ancients by the name of Idyllia, or Idylls, in order 
to exprefs the finallnefs and variety of their natures. 
His works, in the language of modern times, would have 


been entitled mifcellaniés, or poems on feveral occa- 


fions. 

The nine Sift and eleventh of his Idyllia, are true 
paftorals ; aud the other poems are full “of merit. To 
the former, however, we fhall confine ourfelves; ana 
the third Idyli will afford us feveral beautiful paffages 
for the illuftration of paftoral poetry. To perfons who 
have no tafte for rural perfonages and fcenes, they will 
not perceive and relifh the beauty of THEOCRITUS, 
whoft great art is to introduce you into the country, 
and to entertain you with the objeéts by which you are 
there furrounded. This ¢A/rd Idyll is ufually brought 
forward by way of fpecimen ; for it ischaraéterized by 
eafeand fimplicity. The fubjeé is love, ever welcome 
to the youthful heart. 

To Amaryllis, lovely nymph, I fpeed, 

Meanwhile my gaats upon the mountains feed : 

O Tityrus ! tend them with affiduous cai ey) 

Lead them to cryftal iprings and paftures fair, | 

And of the ridg’ling’s butting horns beware. f 

T, whom you cail’d your dear, your 

Say, am I now the 2 objet of your 
Say, is my form difpleafing to your fight? 

This cruel love will furely kill me efante. 

Lo! ten large apples, tempting to the view, 
Pluck’d from your fav’rite tree, where late they grew: 
Accept this boon, ’tis all my prefent ftore, 


fave, fo late, 
‘fe 


To-morrow will produce as many more.”’ 


After this tender expoftulation, fucceeds a pathetic 
2 delcription 
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defcription of the pangs of love ; a poet who has fo 
well delineated them, muft have felt the paffion. 
Meanwhile thefe heart-confuming pains removey 
And give me gentle pity for my love. 
Oh! was I siade by loan tr insforming powe 
A bee—to buz in your iequefter’d bow’r, 
To pierce your ivy fhade with murm’ring found, 
And the light leaves that compafs you around. 
I know thee, love! and to my forrow find 
A god thou art, but of the eg 7 kind: 
A lionefs fure fuc d the fe ihe ild, 
e wild; 
On me his deotcbiie mien inc Ait’ s he ey, 
Glow in my bones, and melt my foul aw ay! 
Ah! nymph, whofe eves de ftructive glances dart, 
Fair is your face but flinty is your hzart; 
Your fcom diftracts me, and will make me tear 
The flow’ry crown I wove for you to maa 
Where rofes mingle with the ivy-wreath, 
And fragrant herbs ambrofial odours breat! 
Ah me! what pangs I feel, and yet the tie, 
Nor fees my forrows, nor will hear my pray’t'. 
I'll doff my garments fince I needs mutt die, 
And from yon bene ; that points its fummit “¢ 
Where patient Alpis aay the finny fry, 
I'll coat ho’ perchance I rife again, 


You’ll laugh to fee me plunging in the main. 


: 
Buy 


The poet then proceeds to enumerate various omens, 


to which we know the ancients were greatly attached, 


and in which they Perici confided : 

y a prophetic poppy-leaf I found 

ou chang’d affection, for it gave no found, 
hough in my hand, ftruck hollow as it lay, 
But quickly \ wither’d like your love away: 
An old witch brought fad tidings to my ears, 
She whotells fortunes with the ficve and fhear. 
For leafing barley in my fields of jate, 

She told me J fhould } pi e and you fhould hate ! 
For you, my care a milk-white goat fupply’d, 
kids run frifking at her fide, 
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Which oft the nut-brown maid, Erithacis, 
Has begg’d, and paid before-hand, with a kifs; 
And fince you thus my ardent paffion flight, 
Her’s they fhall be before to-morrow night, 
My right eye itches—may it lucky prove, 
Perhaps I foon hall fee the 1 aymph I love es 
Beneath yon pine Pll fmg diftine mp. clear, 
Perhaps the fair my tender notes fhall hear; 
Perhaps may pity my melodious m 
She is not metamorphos’d into ftone ! 





The conclufion of the Idyll is is in the true language of 
a de{pairing lover ready to give up the ghoft. 


My head grows giddy—love affects me fore, 
Yer you regard 1 steiinnclbi I'll fing no more; 
Here wili Tput a period to my care— 

Adieu, talfe nymph! adieu, ungrateful fi 











Stietch’d near the grotto, when I’ve breath’d my lait) 

My li give the wolves a {weet repaft, , 

As fweet to them as honey Se side taite ! J 
The eaf and fmplierty of thefe feveral paffages are 


difcernible by every reader. Thefe are the traits of 
Sicilia : uncommen tokens of 








tie 1 Mule, e 
excellence have her ftrains been un iformly diftine 
pict tind ‘ 
Pulnca 

We ff s this brief fketch of Tut OCRITUS in 
the words editors of the New Biographical Dic- 
tionar i Pattorals, loubdtlefs, ought i be con- 


fidered as the fou undation of his credit; upon this clain 
he will be admitted for the finither as weil as the inven- 
tor of his arr, and will be acknowledged to have exceeded 
all his imitators, as much as originals ufually do their 
copies. He has the fame advantage in the paftoral, as 
He mer had in the epic poefy; and that was to make 
the critics turn his praéi ice inta permanent rules, and ta 
meafure. nature herfelf by his accomp lifhed model. 
THEOCRITUS writes in the D. ric dialect, which was 
very proper for his fhepherds. 
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‘His ruftic and paftoral mufe,” fays Quintilian, 
“¢ dreads not only the forum but even the city.”” The 
critic, however, did not mean any reproach to THEO. 
CRITUS, as fome have foolifhly conttrued, for he was 
too go rd a jad ge of propricty. He knew that this did 
not hinder the poct from being admzrab/e in his way, 
“ admirabilis in fuo genere,” as he expre(sly calls him 
in the fame fent ence 3 nay, he knew that he could not 
have been admirable without this rufticity, and would 
certainly have theught very meanly of moft modem 
paftorals, where fhepherds and country louts hold infipid 
converfation with the affe€tation of delicacy and re~ 
finement.” 








AN 
i XCURSION INTO THE WEST OF ENGLAND, 


DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1799. 


*. 


IN 
FOUR LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 
BY THE REY. JOHN EVANS, A. M. 


LETTER I. 





DEAR SIR, 
GREEABLE to your requeft I fit down to give 
\\ you a plain narrative of the incidents of my jour- 
ney into the Weft; at leaft I fhall notice thofe things 
which appear moft worthy of attention. Your never 
having vifited. this part of Britain, will induce me to 
enter into a detail which, ren might have been 
ieemed unneceflary. Travelling, durmg the fummer 
feafon, has lately become a fathionable amufement. 
However laborious fuch excurfions may prove, yet, in 


our beloved yr and, its fcenery in general affords a rich 
repaft to the imagination. To the tourift, indeed, the 


Weft 
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Weft of England has been long a fubjeét of panegyric, 
and juttice demands from me the declaration, that my 
expectations were not difappointed. I beheld many 
of its views, and gazed upon many of its {elect {puts 
with admiration : 


“ In England’s happy ifle we fee difplay’d 
The charms of nature and the force of art, 
Our hills and dales with verdure ail array’d, 
All that can pleafe the eye or cheer the heart !”” 


ng 


Steere SM ce mee 


Tn this letter I fhall include my route to Sidmoxth, 
fpecifying the towns through which I paffed, and no- 
ticing what may be thought moft remarkable refpecting 
them. 

i Jeft London on Tuefday, July g, . a poft-chaife, 
accompanie d by an intel ligent friend, who once refid led 
in the Weft of England, and to whom, therefore, 1 am 
ipdebted for many pleafing articles of information. Af- 
ter paffing through the populous villages of Knightf- 
Ps bridge, Kenfington, Hammerfmith, and Turnham- 






i green, wecame to Breziford, the county town for Mid- 
; clefex. Here, therefore, eleétions are held, and this 
& was, of courfe, the {pot where the turbulent bufinefs of 





The town itfelf has 
for its length and filth, which “ 
> 


n, in his Caiile of Indolence, has thus humoroufly 
corded : 


John Whikes was tre 








peen Lo! 
& 
30N 

















ee —_ through Bretford town, a town of mud, 
An herd of brifly fwine is prick'd alo ng! 
he filthy - be afts that never chew the cud, 
Still grunt and fqueak, and fing their troub’lous fong, 
And oft they plunge themfelves the mire among ; 
But ay the ruthlefs driver goads them on, 
And ay of barking do gS, the bitter throng 
Makes them renew their unmelodious moan, 


Ne never find they rest from their unrefting fone. 
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A littie beyond Brextford, on the left, the entrance 
into the Duke of Northumberland’s park, makes a mag- 
nificent appearance, adorned with a lion, {phinxes, and 
other fculptured embellifhments. Szoz Hoxzfe, within 

irk, 1s not feen from the road. It isa plain an 


} ) - reAy narbahlea ste ore: ory 
‘udture, chiefly remarkable for its great galery, 





which extends the whole length of the eaft front, over 
the arcades. There is aifoan immenfe quantity of old 
china vafes, of different forms and fizes, crowded to- 
gether in almoft every: apartment; and the Pedigree 

is one of the greateft curiofities of its kind 
yiting the nobie and royal conneétions 
, all which are now united in the prefent 
D chefs of Northumberland. 

On the right, before we entered Hoxnflow, is the feat 
of Sur Jofeph Banks; aneat mantion, with confiderable 
gardens, wherecurtous plants are reared with great care 
affiduity. ‘The learned proprictor accompanied 
Captain Cook round the world, is now Prefident of the 
Royal Society, and has long been diftinguithed for his 
extenfive refearches into every branch of knowledge 





connected with natural hiftory. 
At Houn/iow we juit topped to change horfes, and 
, 


then fet-off over the dreary heath, on wl hich has been 
committed many a depredation. Of late years the tra. 
veller has met with fewer interruptions , though ftill we 
hear, not unfrequently, cf robberies in that "quarter 
during the winter feafon of the year; a recent proof of 
which is exhibited by a new gibbet, ereéted not far from 
Belfont, on which we faw fufpended the body of 
Jlaines, generally known by the defignation of the 
wounded Highwayman. He was, apparently, a large 

tall man; his irons were fo cc nftruéted that his arms 
ung at fome little diftance from his body, by which 
means the hideous fight was rendered more terrific and 
imprefflive. The fkirts of his coat waved in the wind, 
and, together with other parts of his appearance, fug- 
gefied, 
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gefted, with full force, the horrible idea of a fellow- 

creature de peared of the decent honours of fepulture, 
and configned, with ev ery mark of execration, to the 
grinning {corn of public infamy. The heath, about 
iifty years ago, ufed to be decorated with a long range 
of gibbets; but the Royal Family, frequently pafling 
and re-pafiing to Windfor, occafioned their removal, 
and no renewal of them has been attempted. 

Around the extremities of the heath are feattered a 
few pleafant cottages, where, fecluded from the buftle 
of the adjacent metropolis, their peaceful inhabitants en- 
joy all the advantages of retirement. At one of thefe 
little manfions I have, occafionally, pees many agree- 
able hours—** Teaching the young idea how to fhoot, 
and witnefling the pleafures of domeftic tranquillity. 

We foon reached Staines, a pleafant town, feventeen 
miles from London. It derives its name from the Saxon 
word fiaza, which fignifies a /fone, and was applied to 
this place from a boundary ftone, anciently fet up here 
to mark the extent of the city of London’s jurifdi@ion 
upon the Thames. The church ftands alone, almoft 
haif a mile from the town. On the fouth-eaft fide of 
Staines lics Runnymead, the celebrated {pot on which 
King John was compelled by his barons to fign the fa+ 
mous charter of Englith liberties, ftiled Magna Chartas 


“¢ Near Thames’ filver waters lies a mead, 
tngiand’s barons, bold in freed 
her ki ratify her laws: 
tain’d the ful jects 
is own Ge € 
honett claims to feal, 
e public weal; 
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Hume has thus briefly recor 
‘ A conference between king Joh - 
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appointed, rsth June, 1215, at eee between 
nene and Staines; a place which has ever fince 
been extremely celebrated on account of this great event. 
The two parties encamped apart, like open enemies, 
and, after a debate for a few days (19th Junc) the King, 
with a facility fomewhat fulpicious, figned and fealed 
the charter which was required of him. This fa- 
mous deed, commonly called the GREAT CHARTER, 
either granted or fecured very important liberties and 
privileges to every order of men in the kingdom.”” Mr. 
Hume then enters into curious particulars refpeéting 
the contents of this charter—as it regarded the clergy, 
the barons, and the people. It is an interefting detail, 
in which the happinefs and welfare of every Britith 
fubjeé&t are involved. 

At the Britith Mufeum I lately was fhewn ‘what is 
faid to be the very copy of the charter figned on this 
memorable occafion. It bore all the marks of antiquity, 
and being much sajured by the ravages of time, a fac- 
Jimile laid clofe to it by way of interpretation. 

Near Staines find s Fgh: am, famous for its races, at 
the diftance of four miles from Windfor. It abounds 
with inns, being a thoroughfare into the Weft, and has 
an handfome charity {chool. Here are alfo alms-houfes, 
one of which was built, and 1s endowed by fir John 
Denham, a Baron of the Exchequer in the reign of 
Charles the Second, for five poor old women, who have 
each a little orchard to themtelves. This Sir John, was 
the father of Denham the poet, who took particular de- 
light in this fp ite He immortalized himfelf by a poem, 
entitled Cx opcr’s Firlt, in which the River Thames is 
thus exprefiively charaCterized : 


“QO! could I flow like thee, and make thy ftream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 


Though de ep, yet clear—though gentle, yet not dull, 


Strung without rage—without o’er-flowing full.”” 





From 
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From Egham we came to Bag/hot, pafling over a 
long and drearv heath, remarkable only for the roads 
by which it is everywhere interfeéted, and which were 
made for the convenience of his Majefty, when he in- 
dulges himfelf in the pleafures of the chace. At firtt 
fight they make a fi goler appearance, but are, cer- 
tainly, well calculated to anfwer the ends for which 
they are intended. Thefe parts lying in the vicinity 
of Windfor, accounts for the purpofes to which they are 
frequently appropiated. Bagthot affords good accomme- 
dation to travellers. ‘The tterile tra€t of country with 
which it is furrounded, feems fearccly capable of much 
improvement. 

Having drank tea at our next ftage, Murrel’s 
Green, only a fingle inn, with a pleafant garden, we 
got to Bafingfloke before ten, where we flept that 
night. The town was in a buitle with foldiers, who 
were directing their courfe to Southampton, with the 
intent of joining the Secret Expedition. This is a large 
populous place, with three charity {chools, in one of 
which twelve boys are maintained by the Skinne 
Company, in London. I[t las a great market for corn, 
efpecially barley, and a confiderable trade in malt. The 
chief manufaéture is in druggets and fhalloons. A fine 
brook runs by the town, which abounds with trout; 
for which, indeed, the Hampfhire fireams have been 
long famous. Into thefe delightful waters, whefe tranf- 


parency and rapidity pleafe the eve even of the pafling 
traveller, I longed to throw my angle— 
“¢ T in thefe Apaten meads would he 
Thefe chry ital ftreams ho uld folace a 
To whofe harmonious bubbling noite, 
I with my angle would rejoice.” 
Tn the neighbourhood of Bafingftoke, there was, for- 


ig 


merly, a feat of Jchn Marquis of Winchefter, whictj in 
the grec at civ! il wars was turned into a fortrefs for the 


King, and held out a long time, to the great annoyance 
of 
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of the Parliament army; at length Cromwell took it 
by ftorm, and provoked by the obftinacy of its defence, 
put many of the garrifon to the fword, and burnt the 
houfe tothe ground. It was, we are told,a manfion 
fitter for a prince than a fubjeét ; and, among other fur- 
niture deftroyed with it, there was one bed worth 
1,400]. vet fo confiderable was the plunder, that a pri- 
vate foldier got for his fhare no lefs a fum than 3o00l. 
The fury of civil wars is well known, and, therefore, 
its outrages excite little aftontthment. 

The next morning we were feated in our chaife be- 
fore five, and foon got to dudover, a large pleafant 
town, on the edge of the downs, for which Wiltthire 
ftands difinguithed. It is faid to have its firft charter 
from king John, and was lait incorporated by queea 
Elizabeth, I could not help remarking, that at the inn 
in this place, an engraving of Duns Scotus was placed 
over the bar, where the liquors were mixed for their 

cuttomers. Whether the effigy of this profound and 
fubtle dodtor, was thought neceffary for the due mix- 
ture of the ingredients, or whether this grave metaphy- 
fician ever igdulged in fuch delicious draughts, 1 am 
table to fay. The walls of colleges are, fometimes, 
decorated with his portrait; but J thould never have ex- 
pected to have caught lus features in the bar of a ta- 





This curious chara tery Duns Scotus, was of the order of 
St. Francis: by the acutenefs of his <alge< and efpecially by 
his manner of difputing, he acquired t ame of the Subt:l 












Daétor. He was very zealous in opiohing the opinions of 
hich produced two parties in the {chools, 

Scotifts. He was a writer of prodigious 

> all fubtle writers, refined upon every fub- 


u 
it had o meaning at all leftinit. This 





e fcr er left behind him zen volumes in folio— 
vate paper. He died 130%, at Cologne, in Ger- 
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On the weft fide of Andover lies WeyAz//, remark- 
able for one of the greateft fairs for hats, cheefe, and 
fheep, in England. It is, however, only a village, con- 
taining a defolate church, on a rifing hill, and a few 
ftraggling houfes. 

From Andover we direéted our courfe to Sal/ifoury, 
where we arrived to breakfaft. This city, and its ad- 
joining plains, will be noticed in a future letter ; fince, 
upon our return only, they became the fubjeéts of exa~ 
mination. It may be proper, however, juft to remark, 
that the very appearance of this place conveys an idea 
of refpeétability, and its lofty {pire demands univerfal 
admiration. 

Blandford, in Dorfetthire, was our next place of def- 
tination. It lies upon the Stour, at the diltance of 107 
miles from London. Twice has it been burnt down by 
accident; fff in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and the 
fecond time in the year 1731, when the fire raged fo 
violently, that few of the people faved any of their 
goods. It moft unfortunately happened, at this laft 
conflagration, that the inhabitants were afflicted with 
that fcourge to humanity, the fmall-pox, fo that many 
of the fick were carried from amidft the flames into the 
fields, where they expired. The town, however, was 
foon re-built in a more beautiful manner. I furveyed 
this place with particular attention, on account of the 
handfome epithets with which Mr. Gibbon, the cele- 
brated hiftorian, has honoured it. In his own life, 
when Captain in the Hampfhire militia, he mentions 
his pafling fome time at “ the /ofpitadle and pleafunt 
Blandford ;” and, afterwards, remarks —** we again 
returned to our de/oved Blandford.” 

Our next ftage brought us to Derchefer, a place of 
great antiquity, and particularly famous among the Ro-~ 
mans. It confifts chiefly of three ftreets, and the houtes, 
though old and low, yet are regularly built. St. Peter’s 
church is a handfome ftruéture, and there is a traditi- 

Vor. VIII. Cc , onal 
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onal barbarous rhime, which imports the founder of 
this church to have been one Geoffrey Van : 


“ Geoffrey Van, 

With his wife Ann, 
And his maid Nan, 
Built this church.’? 


The county goal, in this town, is a large building, 
ereéted upon the plan of the late Mr. Howard. It 
is furrcunded by an high wali, and can boaft of an 
healthy fituation. Atthe time I vifited it the convicts 
were few, not more than half a dozen, part of whom I 
faw white-wafhing the walls, and the remainder 
were weeding the yard, all in irons. Here Mr. 
Wakefield, one of the firft claffical fcholars in the king- 
dom, is confined, during the fpace of two years, for cer- 
tain paffages in his anfwer to a pamphlet, written by 
the bifhop of Landaff. In the neighbourhood of this 
town the Romans had an amphitheatre 140 feet wide, 
and 220 long, now called Maumbury, having a terrace 
on the top, which is ftill ufed as a public walk, and 
commands a profpect of the town and country around 
it. The principal bufinefs of the place, at prefent, is 
breeding of fheep, of which it is faid no lefs than 60,000 
are fed within fix miles of this town; the ewes gene- 
rally bring forth two lambs, which is imputed to the 
wild thyme, and other aromatic herbage, which grows 
upon the adjacent downs in great plenty. 

Leaving Weymouth, about the diftance of nine miles 
on the left hand, we entered the road for Bridport, 
whither we foon arrived. It is fituated at the diftance 
of a miles from London, upon a fmall river, near the 
coat of the Englith Channel. The corporation are 
principally diffenters, who are here both numerous and 
of great refpectabili ey The entrance to the harbour 
was, focmerly, choaked by fands, which the tides threw 
up; and though an aét of parliament was paffed in 
1722, for reftoring and rebuilding the haven and piers, 
it 
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it was net for fometime executed. This place was once 
famous for ropes and cables; and by a ftatute, made in 
the reign of Henry VIII. it was enaéted, that the cord- 
age of the Englifh navy fhould, for a limited time, be 
made in this town, or within five miles of it. The foil 
ftill produces as good crops of hempas any in England. 

We now fet off for Lyme, which brings us near the 
end of our journey. Had the atmofphere been clear, 
we fhould have enjoyed a profpeét of the fea; but a 
fog, common to this part of the country, fo completely 
enveloped the horizon, that fearcely any object was 
vifibie around us. By this circumftance we were con- 
fiderably difappointed. A view of the Englifh chan- 
nel would have pleafingly relieved the eye after our long 
jaunt over the Dorfetfhire downs, which, however or- 
namented by flocks of fheep, tire by their tedious uni- 
formity. 

A few miles before we entered Lyme, we paffed 
through Charmouth, a village on an eminence near the 
fea. It was a fair, and of courfe diflinguifhed by that 
ludicrous buftle which is ufual on fuch occafions. 
The honeft ruftics were affembied for the purpoles of 
recreation, and merriment, in every form, feemed to be 
the ardent object of purfuit. A country fair has been 
aptly defcribed both by Hurdis and Warton ; the lines 
of the Jatter, of which I was now powerfully reminded, 
you probably recolleét : 


“¢ Behold the tranfports of yon feftive {cene, 
Where the wide country, on the tented green, 
Its inmates pour, impatient all to fhare 

The expected pleafures of the annual fair. 
See! to the amorous youth and village-maid 
The pedlar’s filken treafury difplay’d; 

The liquorifh boy the yellow fimnel eyes, 
The champion’s cudgel wins the envy’d prize; 
The martial trumpet calls the gazers in, 
Where lions roar or fierce hyenas grin; 

C2 Refponfive 
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Refponfive to the tabor’s fprightly found, 
Behold the jingting Morrice beat the ground ; 

The neighbouring courfer, fleek’d and trick’d for fale, 
Grains in his paunch and ginger in his tail; 

The dwarf and giant, painted to the life ; 

The {pirit-ttirring drum, the fhrill-ton’d fifey 

Prelufive to the warlike fpeech that charms 

The kindling heroes of the plains to arms. 

Here blifs unfeign’d in every eye we trace, 

Here heartfelt mirth illumines every face ; 

For pleafure here has never Jearnt to cloy, 

But days of toil enliven hours of joy.” 


My friend informed me that Charmouth contains in 
its cliffs an inexhauftible magazine of petrifaétions. 
Perhaps the cornua ammonis, nantilus, and belemnite, 
are found here in as great perfeétion as in any part of 
the kingdom. In faét, there are few cabinets which 
are not indebted for their moft beautiful fpecimens of 
the above-mentioned foffils, to this village. Nor muft 
we forget that dog-tooth fpars, of the higheft beauty, 
elegant fpecimens of petrified wood, the vertebrae and 
other bones of marine animals, are alfo here found. 
Gentlemen’s carriages, when they ftop here, are fre- 
quently befet by the poor, who colleét thefe things on 
the beach and offer them to fale. Among thefe, the 
perfon commonly known by the epithet of Captain Cu- 
rious, is the moft diftinguifhed. Indeed he makes it his 
fole profeffion, and on enquiring for him, virtuofi are 
fhe wn to his cottage, where a large affortment of thefe 
articles is conftantly kept on hand.” 

Lyme lies clofe by the fea-fide ; and the road to it 
down the hill, from the village of Charmouth, forms a 
tremendous declivity. This place is fometimes deno- 
minatcd Lyme Regis, or King’s Lyme, probably from 
its having been annexed to the crown in the reign of 
Edward the Firft. Here are fome fine houfes built of 
free ftone, and covered with blue flate. It is a good 
harbour, 
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harbour, and the merchants lade and unlade their goods 
at a place called the Cobb, a maffy building, confiiting 
of a firm ftone wall running out into the fea, and in a 
curvilinear direétion. ‘That part of the town neareft 
the ocean, lics fo low, that at {pring tides the cellars are 
overflowed to the height of ro or 12 feet. The cul- 
tom houfe ftands upon pillars, and has the corn market 
underneath it. 

It was at Lyme that the unfortunate James duke of 
Monmouth landed, in June 1685, with about 80 men; 
his numbers, however, foon increafed ; he marched to 
Axminfter and Taunton, but giving battle tothe King’s 
troops at Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater, he was de- 
feated, and foon after beheaded. His adherents were 
purfued with unrelenting cruelty, and feveral were ex- 
ecuted at this place, with circuimftances of aggravated 
feverity. In particular, 12 perfons were hung at one 
time, among whom were Colonel Holmes, Dr. Temple, 
and Samuel Robins, whofe cafes were fomewhat pecu- 
liar. Holmes was an old and gallant officer, who had 
ferved under Cromwell with diftinguithed reputation, 
He accompanied the Duke to Holland, by whom he was 
made major general. In the aétion pe Phil ips Norton, 
one of his arms was fhot to pieces, fo that it hung unly 
by the flefh ; in confequence of this, being foon taken, 
he was ftripped by the foldiers and carried | before a juf- 
tice of peace, who humanely cloathed him. His fhat- 
tered arm being an incumbrance to him, he waiting in 
the kitchen for his wor thip, laid it on a dreffer and cut 
it off himfelf with the cook maid’s knife. He was 
hanged on the fpot where he landed with the Duke. 

Dr. Temple was a native of Nottingham, who going 
to Holland for experience in his profeffion, met with 
the Duke, who engaged him as his phy fician and fur- 
geon. He knew nothing of the Duke’s intention of 
invading England, till they had been fome time at fea ; 
yet not withfianding this exculpatory fact, no interett 
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could fave him. He therefore refigned himfelf to his 
fate with becoming fortitude. Samuel Robins was a 
fifherman of Charmouth, who went on board the Duke’s 
fhip to difpofe of his fith, and was of courfe compelled to 
pilot him ito Lyme. He would, however, have been 
pardoned, had it not been proved in court, that a bock, 
entitled The Solemu League and Covenant, was found 
in his houfe. 

It isobferved by a Mr, Pitts, who wasa fpeétator of 
theexecution of thefe 12 unfortunate perfons, that they 
were to have been drawn to the place of execution on a 
fledge ; but no cart horfes, or even coach horfes, could 
be made to draw it, fo that they were obliged to go on 
foot. This circumftance was remarked at the time, 
and confidered by many asa kind of miracle, It un- 
doubtedly had fomething extraordinary in it; but every 
little circumftance is eafily convertible into an omen by 
minds inclineable to fuperftition. 

We left Lyme, encircled by the fhades of the even- 
jng, and pafiing through Colyton, a fnug little place, 
reached S/dmox:h at a late hour, when its inhabitants 
were peacefully reclined on their bed : 

“¢ Tempus erat quo prima quies mortalibus agri 
Incipit, et dono divum gratiffima ferpit. 

7Twas in the dead of night, when fleep repairs 
Our bodies worn with toil, our minds with cares.” 

We foon, however, got accefs into the houfe of our 
friend, a gentleman of refpe&apility, who entertained 
us with his accuftomed kindneis and nofpitality. 

In my next epiftle I fhail fend you an account of Sid- 
gouth and its vicznity. I remain, 

My worthy Friend, 
Yours refpe&tfally, 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 


N our Numbers for Yaxuary and February, of the 
] current year, the reader will find a furvey of lites 
rature up to that period. But having promifed fuch 
an account half-yearly, we now refume the fubjeét; 
and we hope to treat it in a manner calculated to for- 
ward mental improvement. This is the great obje& of 
our Miicellany, and we fhail rejoice in its accomplith- 
ment. 

We will preferve the order we have hitherto fol- 
lowed, and accordingly begin with 


HISTORY, 
This department has not proved particularly fertile ; 
it requires fuch eminent talents, and embraces fo wide 
a circle of inveftigation, that few authors are competent 
to the undertaking. Some few productions, however, 
call for notice, and fhall receive from us due atten. 
tion. 

Mr. BetsHamhas produced Tzvo Hiforical Differ- 
tations—The one, on the Cafes ofthe Miniftertal Se- 
cefion, +717.—The other, on the Tieaty of Hanover, 
Both of them relate to certain particulars of the 
Engitfh hifttory, which he has already touched upon in 
his former volumes, Thefe pieces thew confiderable 
thought, and an extenfive acquaintance with his fubjeet, 
The fecond of thefe differtations refers to certain aifer- 
tions of Mr. Coxe; which are undoubtedly worthy of 
that gentleman’s confideration. We interfere not with 
the difpute, but would with that all hiftorical truth 
fhould be thoroughly fifted, and nothing brought for- 
ward without juft foundation. 

SiR FRANCIS IVERNOIS’ Political and Hiflorical 
Delineation of the Adminifiration of the French Re- 
public, 1s defigned toexpofe that government. He ftates 
certain fats, which demonffrate the greateft inatren- 
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tion in the French rulers to the happinefs of mankind. 
We are always forry to perufe fuch accounts, for they 
muft be painful to every mind of fenfibility. 

Maorice’s Hificry of Indofian; its Arts and 
Sciences, as conneGed with the other great Empires of 
Afia, during the moft early Periods of the World, 1s 
pregnant with curious information. We recommend 
its perufal ; for it throws light on variousarticles of the 
Eaft, which were before involved in profound dark- 
nefs. 

Woon’s View of the Hi ory of Switzerland, with 
a particular Account of the Origin wid Accomplifament 
of the Swifs Revolution, lays open a fcene of iniquity 
with refpe& to the French, at which every well con- 
ftituted mind muit revolt with abhorrence. Injuftice 
and oppreiiion always raife our deteftation; and our 
deteftation 1s heightened, when we perceive fuch enor- 
mities committed under the facred name of liberty ! 


The French had no rzgAt to meddle with restive § 


THEOLOGY. 


Here we fhall introduce only a very few works, and 
thofe only whofe contents are adar ue to promete the 
beft interefis of the human race. Our Mifcellany is 
not of a theological cafi, and yet the important fubjeét 
ought, by no means, to be <wio//y excluded from it. 

Kerr’ s Hiftory, the Interpret er of Prophecy, or a 
View of Scriptural Prophecies, and their Accomp plifh- 

ent, in the pe afi . ina prefent Occurrences of the Vor id, 
with Conjediures refpedcting their future Completion, in 
three volumcs, is a produétion of confiderable merit. 
Every rational work upon this curious and —_— 
fubjeét meets our approba ation. The topic has been 
miferably abufed by enthufafts of every defcription, It 
gives us, therefore, pleature to perceive it handled in a 
way that imparts fatisfaétion to the more judicious 
friends of revelation. 


A Pidiure 
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A Pidture of Chriftian Philofophy, by Mr. Fev- 
LOWES, a curate of the church of England, is a 


. charming volume, in which the character of the great 
q and venerable founder of our religion is ably drawn— 
f divefted of every trait that has the moft diftant alliance 
S with fanaticifm or fuperftition. The candid deift muft 
d admire, and will furely acquiefce in, the fuperior beauty 


e of the delineation. 
é Sermons, by the REV. EpDMuND BuTCHER, are a 
valuable acceffion to Difcourfes for Families. The cafe 


A of the language, the juttnefs cf the fentiments, and the 
4 (| rational fervour by which the whole volume ftands cha- 
y racterifed, muft recommend it to the cordial approba- 
:. tion of every pious and liberal mind. 

e The re-publication of Wincheffer’s Dialogues, by 
© Mr. VIDLER, will be efteemed by all who are at- 
. §& tached to thofe truly enlarged views of revelation, 
+ | which are included in the grand doétrine of Univerfal 


Reftoration ! 


MEDICINE. 


& The Medical and Phyfical Fournal, under the fue 
d  @  perintendance of Drs. BRADLEY and WILLICH, is 
a valuable periodical publication of its kind, and con- 
tains 4 very curious account of the cow-pox, which may, 
in time, become an admirable fubftitute for the fmall- 
pox. Experiments are how making for the purpofe, 
and fhould they fucceed, the faét will prove highly fer- 
viceable tothe human fpecies. 


ct 


i, Medical Admonitions for Families, by JAMES PaR- 
n @ KINSON, in two volumes, is a work which cannot be 
t. too much commended for the perfpicuity of its infor- 
id & mation, and the benevolence of its tendency. Heads of 
n  (@ families fhould have it lying by them; it defcribes, 
[it | with accuracy, the nature and fymptoms of the difeates 
ag to which we are molt fubjcét, and points out the period 
is § of indifpofition when medical aid becomes of indifpen- 


fible neceflity, The common faults of fach perfor- 
re Ul mances 
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mances are, to induce valetudinarians to tamper too 
much with their own conflitutions ; but Aere all fucl 
danger is precluded. 

TOWNSEND’s Vade Mecum, isa manual in which 
ingenuity and utility are combined. Other works 
might be mentioned, but our limits forbid an enlarge- 
ment. 


POLITICS 


Next demand our attention, but, alas! this portion of 
our department ftill continues a turbulent region, in 
which nothing very pleafing can be contemplated. 

PENN’S Timely Appeal to the Common Senfe of Great 
Britain, prefents us with fome fingular {peculations. 
Among other articles of reformation, he recommends, 
in our police, a fyftem of rewards, inftead of punith- 
ment. How far this would turn out for an improve- 
ment we cannot fay, but the plan is benevolent, and de- 
ferving, from our rulers, of attentive confideration ; 
certain it is, that many of our prefent laws are exccf- 
fively fevere, nor do we find the offenders, on that ac- 
count, en Every poffible fcheme fhould be 
at leaft tried, which promifes the amelioration of man- 
kind. 

Odfervations on the Political Condu&é of the Protef- 
tant Diffenters, by D. Rive RS, is a pamphlet replete 
with falfhoods, and only calculated to inflame the worft 
paflions of the heart. The virulence of the language 
defeats the ends it was intended to accomplifh, and the 
diffenters themfelves, we underftand, have not thought 
the piece worthy of animadverfion. It 1s, indeed, al- 
ready funk into its merited oblivion. 

Jounson’s Serious. Addrefs to the People of Eng- 
land, on the Subjeé of Reformation, and the Neceffity 
of Zeal and Unanimity in Defence of their Country, 
well repaid our perufal of it. It is evidently diétated 
by an enlarged and liberal {pirit, and breathes through- 
out a warm attachment to his native land. His ideas 
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of reform are temperate, and appear to have been fug- 
gefted by the perfuafion that he was contributing to the 
welfare and profperity of his country. When we read 
fuch produétions, we are reminded of Cowper’s beau- 
tiful lines : 


“ England! with all thy faults I love thee ftill, 
My country! and while yet a nook is left, 

Where Englifh minds and manners may be found, 
Shall be conftrain’d to love thee.” 


But we haften from the noify region of politics, to 
the far more pleafing department of 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Voyages to the Eaft Indies, by the late SPLINTER 
STAUVRINUS, Esq. Rear Admiral in the Service of 
the Siates General, adound with information refpeéting 
that diftant part of the globe. The Dutch fettlements 


are well deftribed, and much light thrown on their 
condition, with which we were before little acquainted. 

The Mifionary Voyaze is a ftrange compound of en- 
thufiafm and perfeveringinduftry. Its Appendix con- 
tains fome curious facts refpeéting the Ortaheitans 5 
whilft we reprobate the indecent anecdotes by which 
the work is debafed 

Counetr’s Yoyage to the South Atlantic, andround 
Cape Horn, into the Pacific Ocean, for the Purpofe of 
extending the Spermacett Whale Fifhery, and other Ob- 
jects of Commerce, is adapted to anfwer the ends for 
which it was intended. Many fingular accounts are 
given of the whales, who, on account of their bulk and 
ftrength, may be pronounced the monarchs of the 
ocean! Tayror’s Travels from| England into India, 
afford an infight into the difficulties peculiarly atten- 
dant on fuch an undertaking. 

We clofe this article by the mention of Mr. War- 
NER’s Second Walk through Wales ; a work in which 
elegance 
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elegance and fentiment are at once agreeably united. 
He leads us over the barren and craggy mountains of 
the principality, in the moft pleafing manner, enter- 
taining his readers with fpeculations which both inftruét 
and amufe them. His Second is, in every refpeét, equal 
to his Firft Walk through Wales, and, together, thefe 
volumes form an interefting body of information refpect- 
ing that ancient and renowned part of our kingdom. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The firft volume of a New Biographical Didionary, 
by Dr. Arkin, and the late Dr. ENFIELD, promifes 
fo well, that upon its completion it will be the beft work 
of the kind in our language. The details are propor- 
tioned to the importance of the charaéters, and a due 
eftimate made of their ref{peétive works. 

HickMAn’s Memoirs of the Life of Charles Macke 
din, Efq. furnith us with a competent idea of that cele- 
brated actor, whofe years were extended beyond a cen- 
tury. The narrative, however, might have been more 
compact ; and we could have difpenfed with that im- 
moderate ftrain of panegyric which always injures the 
f{ubjeé on which it is lavithed. 

Briti~fh Public Chara&ers contain much information, 
but we could have wifhed that its authority was not 
anonymous; for in fuch a cafe the opinion of its au- 
thenticity is always leffened. 

The Life of the Emprefi of Ruffia, afcribed to Mr. 
Tooke, is a mafterly performance, and lets us into an 
acquaintance with many traits in the conduét of that 
extraordinary woman. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. Comber, 
by his great grandfon, have the merit of accuracy ; 
and his learning and piety are fubjects of juft com- 
mendation. 

Biographical Memoirs of the French Revolution 
are interefting, as they lay open to our view a va- 
riety 
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riety of thofe charaéters who have “ fretted and ftrut- 
ted their hour’’ on that ftage of buftle and confufion. 
Mr. Adolphus, the author, is by no means favourably 
difpofed towards them, and, therefore, having dragged 
them forth to the eye of his readers, treats them with 
an unmerciful feverity. 


POETRY>» 


We fhall begin with Mr. SouTHEY’s Second Vo- 
lume of Poems, which is not, by any means, injurious to 
the reputation which he has already gained for elegance 
and fenfibility. The firft part of the volume indeed is 
occupied by the Vifion of the Mard of Orleans, which 
flands expunged from the fecond edition of the epic 
poem, and is here given in a form more chaftened, and 
corrected. 

Roscoe’s Nurfe, from the Italian, is truly beautiful; 
and Britith mothers will do well to regard its admoni- 
torv ftrains. The unnatural practice of refufing to nurfe 
their own infants, is here warmly reprobated, and its 
evils properly delineated. We notice this fubjeé& the 
more particularly, becaufe we know it is conneéted 
with the welfare and happinefs of the rifing gene- 
ration. 

Miss DAyr’s Poems, on various fubje&ls, we have 
read with pleafure ; they are the offspring of tafte and 
fenfibility. 

Crireruam’s Odes and Sounets, particularly the 
latter, evince ability, and are no unpromifing fpecimens 
of that young gentlcman’s genius for poetry. 

The poems of Anderfon, Smith, Campbell, and Good- 
win, are the produétions of young poets; but are ne- 
verthelets poffeffed of merit, and may be read with ad- 
vantave. The fame remarks may be extended alfo to 
Amatory Odes, Epifiles and Sonnets, the Produdtions of 
an uneducated Youth. 

Mrs. Moopy’s Poetic Trifizs exhibit a, cultivated 
imagination and a benevolent heart. 

Vou. Vill. D Theodora 
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Theodora; or, the Gamefler’s Progrefs, had it been 
lefs profaic, would receive from uS a larger portion of 
our approbation. The purport of the tale is highly 
meritorious, and pregnant with moral inftruétion. Nor 
muft we quit this department without mentioning Mr. 
HEPTINSTALL’s edition in two volumes of the Sacred 
Oratorios, as fet to Mufic by George F. Handell. This 
is a neat and cheap compilation, accompanied by em- 
bellithments, which enhance its utility. 








NOVELS. 


Tt is not our purpofe, under this head, to heap to- 
gether all the trafh which iffues from the prefs, under 
this denomination. We fhall confine ourfelves only to 
the moft popular of thefe oo popular produétions. 

Mrs. Rosrnson’s Falfe Friend, though not defti- 
tute of her ufual ability, is a ftrange ftory, and of du- 
bious morality. Such performances ought not to be 
fanétioned by the public; we are forry to perceive ta- 
lents fo perverted. 

Miss Hay’s Vidtim of Prejudice, is liable to the 
fame cbjeétions, and, however we may be difpofed to 
praife this lady’s ingenuity, we muft, from a fenfe of 
duty to our readers, withhold our commendation. 
Writers of this ftamp conjure up, in their imagina- 
tion, all the poffible evils that can affliét humanity, aad 
then charge them upon the prefent conftituted ftate 
of fociety. That many things want amendment we 
readily allow; but we are not fufficiently fenfible of the 
bleffings of civilization, Thefe novelitts fall violently 
in love with thetr own notions; and then, forfooth ! 
brand every other fentiment with an execrable de- 
formity. 

LamB’s Tale of Rofamond Gray and Old Blind Mar- 
garet, pofeffes confiderable pathos; we felt much in- 
tereft in the perufal of it, and can {peak of it in terms 
of unreferved approbation. 

Canterbury Tales, by the Miss LBEs, are pleafing 
and 
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and recommend themfelves by variety. The tAird and 
/aft volume is now publifhed. The tales are told by 
feven different perfons, arrived in two ftage coaches, in 
the depth of a fevere winter, at an inn at Canterbury. 
The charaéters are—a Superftitious old Lady—a Sen- 
timental young Lady—a French Abbé—a queer fort 
of an Englifh Traveller—an old Officer, and the Au- 
thor. The tales are told to relieve the tedioufnefs of 
their detainment at an inn; the whole concludes in this 
{fprightly manner—** The voice of my moft favourite 
companion,’’ fays the author, meaning the clergyman, 
‘‘ fuddenly ceafed, and I awoke; yes, reader, courteous 
or uncourteous, I really awoke from a fpecies of day 
dreams to which I have all my life been fubje&, and if 
you thould find this as pleafant as I have done, why we 
may henceforth recite tales without going to Canter. 
bury, and travel half the world over without quitting 
our own dear fire-fides.’’ From this fketch, the reader 
will perceive that they are perfuaded on the plan of 
old Chaucer, of whofe tales we gave an account in the 
laft volume of our Mifcellany. 

Mrs. WeEsvt’s Tale of the Times is, on the whole, 
an engaging compofition. 

The Ariftocrat, by the Author of ihe Democrat, is af- 
cribed to Mr. Pye, the Poet Laureat, and is, in many 
re{peéts, worthy of his reputation. It is interfperfed 
with fome lively poetry. The following lines ftruck us 
as a natural delineation of grief in a perfon who revilits 
his native country, 

*¢ The woods as green, the fkies as blue, 
As bright the azure billow flows, 
As when to cheer my infant view, 
The profpect firft arofe ; 
But while by gricf for pleafures paft, 
The gloomy fcene is overcatt, 
The brighteft Jandfcape fmiles in vain, 
And memory each charm deftroys, 
And only points to wither’d joys 
That ne’er mutt bloom again |” 
Dz DRAMA 
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DRAMA. 


This department may include many fingular produc- 
tions of very various merit and utility. It would be in- 
excufable in us not to place in the front Przarro, of uni- 
verfal fame ! We have, indeed, fo fully explained our- 
felves in our Dramatic Regilter, that here we fhall only 
add, that it does both its author and tranflator, or rather 
emendator, great credit. Whatever faults may be found 
with certain parts of it; its fentiment, its language, 
and its tendency in general, claim high approbation. 

When examining this part of our furvey, we cannot 
help expreffing our aftonifhment at the barrennefs of 
our own authors, The rage is for tranflations from the 
German; and Kotzebue feems deftined to fupply all our 
defeéts. 

One curious tragedy has been fent us from America, 
that on the Death of Major Andre. The ftory is af- 
feéting, bur the play difappointed us. The Eaf In- 
dian, by Lew1s—the Caftle of Montval, by WHAL- 
LEY—Firft Faults—What is She ?—Aurelio and Mi- 
randa—Votary of Wealth—The Secret—Five Thou- 
fand a Year, and Is it he or his Brother? have been 
brought forward within this laft half year. Their me- 
rits are by no means equal; and in our Dramatic Re- 
gifter we have already given a fufficient detail of them. 
The-ftage might be much improved, and made more 
fubfervient to the real welfare of the community. 


EDUCATION. 


Mavor’s Britifh Nepos is a good {chool book, con- 
taining the lives of the more diftinguifhed characters of 
Britifh hiftory in an abridged form. We were forry 
in the perufai of it, to meet with fo many cramp words, 
which we hope will be banifhed from a future edition. 

CoLvarn’s Praxis of Logic, is very ufeful to young 
perfons to aid them in the important tafk of difcrimi- 
nation, 

Miss 
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Miss More on Education, contains many ingenious 
remarks, and feems to have been written with the beft 
intentions; but forry we are to remark paflages which 
will tend to prejudice every rational mind againft the 
work, We however are of opinion, that her obferva- 
tions on the fathionable vices and follies of the age, are 
deferving of attention. We truft, indeed, that all ranks 
will foon be brought back to a manly recolle€tion of 
their duties, the difcharge of which forms the only true 
bafis for prefent and future felicity. 

The Rev. Mr, Armstrono's Elements of the 
Latin Tongue, thould be put into the hands of every 
youth whole time is occupied in the attainment of that 
language, [ts ingenious compiler has rejefted incum~ 
brances, ftated the moft effential parts ot grammatical 
knowledge with accuracy ; and by placing the rules of 
fyntax in Englith, made them much more tntelligible 
to the claffical ftudent. We with thele Elements every 
fuccefs, 

Thus have we rapidly glanced at fome of the moft 
popular performances which, for this laft half year, 
have been prefented to the public. We have been fevere 
only where feverity became abfolurely neceffary. We 
have inclined more to praife than cenfure; perfuaded 
that few books are fo entirely bad as not to contain 
fomething which is calculated to enlighten the mind and 
meliorate the heart. We can pafs by many faults 1. > 
performance, when its perufal fecures the main objec. 
m-INTELLECTUAL and MORAL IMPROVEMENT. 


EXTRACTS 
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EXTRACTS 
FROM 
WRAXALL’S MEMOIRS 
OF THE 
COURTS OF BERLIN, WARSAW, AND VIENNA. 





CHARACTER OF FREDERIC KING OF PRUSSIA. 


UT while I admit his claim to immortality, I am 
not difpofed to be his panegyrift. Much as we 
admire, we are little tempted to love him. Ambition, 
from the hour of his acceffion to the prefent moment, 
has been his only real paffion, Neither the faith of 
treaties nor the laws of nations, nor the principles of 
juftice and equity, have ever fufficiently refirained him 
from purfuing the aggrandizement of the Pruffian mo- 
narchy. The conqueft of Silefia, under all the circum- 
ftances, can fcarcely be juftified: the partition of Po- 
land, however its injuftice may feem to be diminifhed 
by the concurrence of Auftria and Ruffia, was an aét 
that revolted every mind not infenfible to the dif- 
tinGtions of right and wrong. His own glory, more 
than the felicity of his people, has conftituted, at 
every period of his reign, the rule of his political 
conduét. Though not cruel, he is neverthelefs in 
fome refpeéts oppreflive; though he rarely permits 
capital punifhments, he exaéts pecuniary contribu- 
tions from his fubjeéts, fearcely lefs fubverfive of 
their domeftic happinefs, than would be the utmof 
feverity of penai laws. His vigilance, it is true, never 
fleeps ; and he is telt on the diftant frontier of Cuurland 
or of Cleves, at the extremities of his dominions, atmoft 
as much as here at Berlin. But fo was Philip the Se- 
cond, the moft odious tyrant of modern times. It is for 
the prefervation of his own greatnefs alone that Frede- 
ric wakes. Even his pleafures are gloomy, philofophic, 
and folitary. Love never invaded the privacy of “ Sans 
Souci, 
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Souci,’’ nor foftened the auttere and cheerlefs hours of 
Frederic’s private life. He is great, but not amiable; 
we rendcr homage to his talents, his reputation, and his 
victories : but we defire to live under a more benign 
and unambitious prince. We are pleafed to vifit Ber- 
lin, as an objeét of liberal curiofity ; but we prefer the 
refidence of London, of Vienna, or of Naples. 
aE 


MAGICAL INCANTATIONS. 


Tue Chevalier de Saxe, third in order of birth, 
among the natural fons of Auguftus the Second, King 
of Poland, was only half brother to the famous Marfhal 
Saxe, as they were by different mothers. Jn right of 
his wife, who was a Princefs Lubomirfka, of a very il- 
Juftrious Polifh family, the Chevalier inherited confi- 
derable property in that country, as well as in Saxony. 
He refided principally in Drefden, and died only a few 
years ago, at his palace in this city; which his nephew 
Prince Charles, who was his principal heir, occupied 
after his deceafe. In addition to his maternal eftates, 
the Chevalier poffeffed a vaft income from his military 
and other appointments in the Eleétoral fervice'; and 
as he left no iffue, he was fuppofed to have amaffed 
great fums. Keports had been circulated that money 
was concealed in the palace; but no one pretended to 
afcertain the precife place where it was depofited. If 
his fpirit could be compelled to appear, that interefting 
fecret might be extorted from him. Thus curiofity 
combining with avarice, or at leaft with the hope of 
difcovering a confiderable treafure, prompted Prince 
Charles to name his uncle, as the objeét of the experi- 
ment *, 

On the appointed night, for Schrepfer + naturally 
preferred darknefs, as not only more private in itfelf, 


* Of raifing a deceafed perfon. 
t+ The pretended magician. 
but 
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but better calculated for the effect of incantations ; the 
company affembled. They were nineteen in number, 
of whom I perfonally know feveral, who are perfons of 
confideration, charaéter, and refpeétability. When 
they were met in the great gallery of the palace, the 
firft objeét of all prefent was to fecure the windows 
and doors, in order equally to prevent intrufion or de- 
ception. As far as precaution could effeét it, they did 
fo, and were fatisfied that nothing, except violence, 
could procure accefs or entrance. Sawepler then ac- 
quainted them, that the aé&t which he was about to per- 
form, would demand ail their firmnefs; and advifed 
them to fortify their nerves by partaking of a bowl of 
punch, which was placed upon the table. Several of 
them, indeed, as I believe, all, except one or two, think- 
ing the exhortation judicious, very readily followed it; 
but, the gentleman trom whom I[ received thefe parti- 
culars, declined the advice. “ I am come here,’’ faid 
he to Schrepfer, ‘‘ to be prefent at raifing an appari- 
tion, Either I will fee all or nothing. My refolution 
is taken, and no inducement can make me put any thing 
within my lips.’’ Another of the company, who pre- 
ferved his prefence of mind, placed himfelf clofe to the 
principal door, in order to watch if any one attempted 
to open or force it. Thefe preparatory fteps being 
taken, the great work began with the utmoit folem- 
nity. 

Schrepfer commenced it, by retiring into a corner of 
the gallery, where kneeling down, with many myfte- 
rious ceremonies, he invoked the fpirits to appear, or 
rather to come to his aid; for it is allowed thar none 
were ever vifible. A very confiderable time elapfed be- 
forethey obeyed ; during which interval, he laboured ap- 
parently, under great agitation of body and mind, being 
covered with a violent {weat, and almoft in convulfions, 
hike the Pythonefs of antiquity. At lengtha loud clat- 
ter was heard at all the windows on the outfide ; which 
was foon followed by another noife, refembling “"- 
the 
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the effeét produced by a number of wet fingers drawn 
over the edge of glaffes, that any thing elfe to which it 
could well be compared. This found announced, as he 
faid, the arrival of his good or prote€ting fpirits, and 
feemed to encourage him to proceed. A ‘hort time af- 
terwards a yelling was heard, of a frightful and unufual 
nature, which came, he declared, from the malignant 
fpirits, whofe prefence, as it feems, was neceffary and 
indifpenfable to the completion of the cataftrophe. 

The company were now, at leaft the greater part, 
electrified with amazement, or petrified with horror; 
and of courfe fully prepared for every obje&t which 
could be prefented tothem. Schrepfer continuing his 
invocations, the door fuddenly opened with violence, 
and fomething that refembled a black ball or globe, 
rolled into the room. It was invefted with fmoke or. 
cloud, in the midft of which appeared to be a human 
face, like the countenance of the Chevalier de Saxe; 
much in the fame way, it would feem, that Corregio or 
Hannibal Carrache, have reprefented Jupiter appearing 
to Semelé. From this form iffued a loud and angry 
voice, which exclaimed in German, * Carl, was woite 
du mit mich ?—Charles, what wouldf thou with me? 
Why doft thou difturb me ?”’ 

Language, as may be fuppofed, can ill defcribe the 
confiernation produced among the fpeétators at fuch a 
fight. Either firmly perfuaded that the appearance 
which they beheld, was {piritual and intangible, or de« 
prived of refolution to approach and attempt to feize it; 
they appear to have made no effort to fatisty themfelves 
of its incorporeal nature. The Prince, whofe impious 
curiofiry had fummoned his uncle’s ghoft, and :o whom, 
as the perfon principally refponfible, the fpeétre ad- 
dreffeditfelf; far from manifeiting coolnets, or attempt- 
ing reply, betrayed the ttrongeft marks of horror and 
contrition. Throwing himielf on his knees, he called 
on God for mercy; while others of the terrified party 
carneftly befought the magician to give the only re- 
maining 
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maining proof of his art for which they were now very 
anxious, by difmiffing the apparition. But, Schrepfer, 
though apparently willing, found, or pretended to find, 
this effort beyond his power. However incredible, ab- 
furd, o¢ ridiculous it may be thought, the perfons who 
witneffed the fcene, proteft that near an hour elapfed, 
before, by the force of his invocations, the fpeétre could 
be compelled to difappear. Nay, when at length Schrep- 
fer had fucceeded in difmiffing it: at the moment that 
the company began to refume a degree of ferenity, the 
door, which had been clofed, burft open again, and the 
fame hideous form prefented itfelf anew to their eyes. 
The moft refolute and colle&ted among them, were not 
proof to its fecond appearance, and a {cene of univerfal 
difmay enfued. Schrepfer, however, by reiterated exor- 
cifms or exertions, finally difmiffed the apparition, The 
terrified fpeétators foon difperfed, overcome with 
amazement, and fully fatisfied, as they well might be, 
of Schrepfer’s f{uperaatural powers.” 


NE ae a ne 


COPERNICUS. 


WHATEVER may be its political fate, the name of 
Thorn will always recal to the mind a man, whofe deep 
refearches afcertained the principle only furmifed by 
antiquity, upon which refts the Newtonian fyftem of 
philotophy. Nicholas Copernicus, or Kopernic, has 
immortalized the place of his birth and refidence. Every 
particular relative to him excites curiofity ; and after 
vifiting his houfe as well as his tomb, I endeavoured to 
obtain tome information concerning his family, It is 
not a little remarkable, that fo fublime a difcovery 
fhould have originated in a part of Europe the moft 
obfcure, and hardly civilized, while it efcaped the finer 
genius of Italy and of France. Though a part of the 
building has been dettroyed by fire, the chamber is ftill 
religioufly preferved in which Copernicus wag born. 


His 
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His remains are buried under a flat ftone, in one of the 
fide aifles of the moft ancient church of Thorn. Above 
is erected a fmall monument, on which is painted a half- 
length portrait of him. The face is that of aman de- 
clined in years, pale and thin; but there isin the ex- 
preflion of the countenance fomething which pleafes, 
and conveys the idea of intelligence. His hair and eyes 
are black, his hands joined in prayer, and he is habited 
in the drefs of a prieft. Before him is a crucifix, at his 
foot a fcull, and behind appear a globe and compals. He 
died in 1543; and, when expiring, is faid to have con- 
feffed himfelz, as long and uniform tradition reports, in 
the following Latin verfes, which are infcribed on the 
monument. They demonftrate that when near his dif- 
folution, all cares or enquiries, except thofe of a religious 
nature, had ceafed to affect or agitate him. 


“ Non parem Pauli gratiam requiro, 

Veniam Petri neque pofco; fed quam 

Tn crucis ligno dederat latroni 
Sedulus oro.”’ 


Monfieur Luther de Geret, counfellor of the fenate 
of Thorn, furnified me with fome information relative 
tothe iiluftrious perfonin queftion ; and as fo little is af- 
certained of his origin or family, it merits to be pre- 
ferved. ‘* The father of Kopernic was a ftranger, from 
what part of Europe is totally unknown. He fettled 
here as a merchant, and the archives of the city prove 
that he obtained the freedom of Thorn in 1462. It 
feems clear that he muft have been in opulent circum- 
ftances and of confideration ; not only from the liberal 
education which he beftowed upon his fon, but from the 
rank of his wife. She was fitter of Luca Watzelrode, 
bifhop of Ermeland, a prelate defcended from one of the 
moft illuftrious families of Polifh Pruffia. The name 
of the father, as well as of the fon, was Nicholas. To 
the patronage of his maternal uncle, the great Coperni- 
cus was indebted for his ecclefiaftical promotions ; being 
made 
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made a prebend of the church of St. John at Thorn, 
and a canon of the church of Frawemberg, in the dio- 
cefe of Ermeland. Of his private life we know little. 
He did not refide here altogether, nor did he die here ; 
his body having been brought to Thorn for fepulture 
from Ermeland, where he expired. A dyfentery, ac- 
companied by a partial palfy, produced his death. In 
his charaéter, as well as in all his deportment, he was 
modeft, difident, and religious. It is not either known 
or believed, that he left behind him any natural chil- 
dren. But the family continued to refide here, as ap- 
pears by a manufcript chronicle ftill exifting, in which it 
1s mentioned, that “ Onthe rithof Auguft, 1601, died 
Martin Kopernic, barber, of the Kindred and pofterity 
of Nicholas Kopernic; a young man unmarried and 
wealthy, of an apopleétic fit, at his garden in the fu- 
burbs.”” In his perfon, we apprehend the name to have 
become totally extinét.”” 





Re 


EXECUTION AT VIENNAs 


Crimes, as well as punifhments, are rare, owing to 
the vigilance and feverity of the police. A murder 1s 
{carceiy ever committed, and robberies are by no means 
common. At almoft every hour of the day or night, a 
ftranger may walk the ftreets, or travel the public roads 
in fafety. Of courfe, executions happen very feldom; 
but when they take place, they are conduéted with ad- 
mirable propriety and effeét. 1 had the curiofity, for 
the firft time in my life, to be prefent at an execution, 
only a few days ago; which, from the circumftances 
that attended it, well merits a particular defcription. 
Many thoufand {peétators of all conditions were affem- 
bled to witnefs it; and I never faw any public cere- 
mony performed with fo much folemnity and awful 
decorum. Four men, conviéted of robbery, aggravated 
by circumftances of cruelty and inhumanity, were fen- 

tenced 
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tenced to die; not by the halter, as with us, but by the 
{word of the executioner. They fuffered on the Ef- 
planade, without one of the gates of Vienna, upon a 
circular {pace or piece of ground walled in, railed twelve 
or fourteen feet above the level of the Efplanade. In 
order to have a better view of it, I got into acart placed 
near the fcaffuld, whence I could diftinguifh even the 
countenances and features of the criminals. 

The firft of the four malefactors having been feated 
in a chair ferewed down into the ground, his arms and 
body were next tied withcords, in order to prevent him 
from moving, and his neck was laid bare quite to the 
ihoulders. A bandage being drawn acrofs his eyes, four 
Auguftine monks with a crucifix approached, and after 
prayer confeffed him. The executioner’s affiftant then 
collecting his hair, pulled up his head with a view to 
afford a tairer mark. Meanwhile the executioner, who 
was a very decent man in his figure and drefs, arrived 
in a hackney-coach. When all the requifite prepara- 
tions were made, he threw off his cloak, and being 1n his 
white waiftcoat, he unfheathed the inftrument of punifh- 
ment. It was a ftrait, two-edged {word, of an equal 
breadth quite to the point, prodigioufly heavy, broad, 
and fharp as arazor. Coming in flank of the criminal, 
who was blindfolded, and ignorant of the precife mo- 
ment, he took off the head at one ftroke, with a dexte- 
rity and celerity exceeding imagination. The affiftant 
held it up ftreaming with blood, and then laid it down 
on the ground; while the decapitated trunk was al- 
lowed to remain for fome feconds in the chair, the blood 
fpouting up at firft to the height of three or four feet 
in the air. Two men next untied the corpfe, and 
taking it by the legs and fhoulders, bore it to alittle dif- 
tance. The head was carried with it, and the whole 
covered with a large mat. 

Previous to beheading the fecond culprit, the chair 
was wiped clean from the blood with which it had been 
flamed ; the ropes were wafhed, and fand {cattered over 
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the place ; fo that when he was brought up to fuffer, 
no trace of the preceding execution was vifible. About 
half an hour elapfed beiween their refpeétive deaths ; 
the laft three being beheaded with the fame dexterity as 
the firft, and with fimilar circumftances. The velocity 
with which the fword paffed through the neck, and 
diffevered the head, was fuch, that the blade fearcely 
appeared bloody. After inflicting each ftreke, the ex- 
ecutioner took out a white handkerchief, and carefully 
wiped away the globules of blood which ftood upon the 
fword; then fheathed, and laid it down at fome paces 
from the chair, concealed by acloak. The whole ce- 
remony being ended, he advanced forward, and holding 
up the inftrument of juftice immediately after he had 
taken off the head of the lett criminal, he addreffed 
himfelf tothe afembled multitude, demanding whether 
he had weil performe d his du: y- They fignified their 
approbation, and he then withdrew; while the people, 


before they difper ed, joined with the monks in prayer 
for the fouls of the departed. The four trunks and 
heads were expofed during fome hours on wheels, to 
the view of every one, and afterwards interred. 








ON REIVARDS., 
AN EXERCISE DELIVERED AT OXFORD. 


Spes Premii Laboris eft Solatium, 


H' IWEVER induftrious moralifs of diferent ages 
may have been in repexfenting Virtue as its owa 
reward, it is obvious to remark, that their endeavours ia 
this refpeét have, in a great meafure, proved untuc- 
cefsful. Fine theories may delight the philofopher and 
excite the admiration of the learned ; but they are by 
no means calculated to influence the ‘bulk of mankind. 
Thefe require fomething more fubftantial as a founda- 
tion for action, and are actuated rather by motives 
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arifing from views of honour and intereft, than by thofe 
deduced from the beauty of virtue.  Stoical (peculations 
may be produétive of Stoical apathy; but little or no 
advantage will be found to refule from them, either to 
fociety in general, or to particular individuals. 

It is certain, that the human faculties are never 
known to expend rhemfclves more freely in exertion, 
than when warmed and enhvened by the hope of fome 
prefent or diftant good. This is a counterpoife to the 
fevereft hardfhips undergone in the purfuit; and the 
teftimony of every man’s own experience, independent 
of other proof, may be fufficient to convince him, that 
no folacer is more fweet to the wearinefs of diligence, 
than the contemplation of its reward. Whilft we look 
forward with fond expeétation to new acquifitions, ei- 
ther of fame or fortune, the vartous difficulties, whether 
real or imaginary, which are apt to intimidate fluggifhh 
minds, gradually difappear ; and every intermediate ob- 
fiacle, which ftands in the way of afpiring merit, is 
eafily furmounted. In the gay profpeét of futurity 
fuch enjoyments prefent themfelves, as diffufe a ray of 
comfort over the gloom of misfortune, and give fteadi- 
nefs and perfeverance to our conduét, even under re- 
peated and frequent difappointments. What is it, but 
afirm confidence of their refpective wifhes being at 
length gratified, that forwards the operations of the me- 
chanic, invigorates the meafures of the ftatefman, and 
nerves the arm and animates the courage of the warrior ? 
The afcent to fame appears proportionably lefs fteep and 
rugzed—as the hero keeps ftedfattly in his eye the glo- 
rious profpeét on the fummir; nor do labours and dan- 
gers ever recommend themtelves fo fuccefsfully to the 
fpirit of adventure, as when they flatter its pecuniary 
Views, or promife greatnefs to itsambition. The wreata 
of victory and the glory of triumph, were placed by the 
anticnts amongft the moft enviable attainments; in 
them they beheid a tull compenfation for all their mili 
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tary toils and dangers, and accordingly facrificed ta 
them, not only the fofter pleafures of eafe and indolence, 
but even life itfelf. Whence did the unparalleled 
firength of refolution which diftinguifhed the chara&ter 
of the Lacedemonians originate, but from a fettled de- 
termination of fecuring that praife for which they fo 
ardently panted? They chofe rather to fubje& them- 
felves to the greateft fufferings, nay, voluntary to under- 
go the moft exquifite pains and tortures, than betray 
a want of hardinefs which mighit, in their opinion, jul- 

tify the imputation of effeminate cowardice, 
Whatever the fpecies of reward is, if the defire of it 
be congenial to the mind, its empire 1s generally abfo- 
lute. All the evils of pain, want, and hunger, have 
been willingly emoraced by men, under the idea of 
thereby obtaining fome favourite objeé&. No potion 
can be prefcribed too naufeous for the languifhing pa- 
tient, when he feels within himfeif the exhilarating 
anticipation of its falutary effects; nor can any regi- 
men be devifed fo fevere, which he will not gladly fub- 
mit to and perfevere in, if it vields hopes of recovering 
that ineftimable bleffing, health. It is impoflible fully. 
toconceive how violently men will ftrain in the race of 
competition, when the prize of glory is held out to their 
view ; and on what dangerous feas they will hazard 
their exiftence, when tempted by a profpeét of immenfe 

ain. 

r Under the well-regulated direétion of fuch princi- 
ples, the nobleft efforts of genius and application have 
been exerted, and witn mott defirable fuccefs in pro+ 
moting the general happinefs of fociety. To this fource 
we may juttly afcribe the great advances which have 
been made in arts and fciences, and in thort the pro- 
duétion of almoft every thing on which the wifett men 
have agreed toimprefs the ftarnp of excellence. It is clear 
from the flighteit intercourfe with the world, that the 
attention beftowed on the various objeéts of purfuit in 
life, is ufually proportioned to the degree of honour and 
advantage 
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advantage which they are deemed capable of affording. 
Few would be found willing to plant the tree, did they 
not expect to eat of the fruit; few bold enough to ftand 
the thock of the combat, if forbidden to partake of the 
glory of the viétory. The hufbandman would neither 
plow nor fow, did he not hope to reap the produce of 
his labour; the artifan would not wafte his health and 
ftrength with inceffant toil, was he not induced to it by 
a view of gain; nor would the ftudent trim the mid- 
night lamp, did he not flatter himfelf with the pleafing 
expeCation of future diftinétion and pre-eminence.— 
Deprive him of this, and his genius languilhes; and, 
after a few unfuccefsful efforts, abandons itfelf to de- 
fpair ; like a fair flower under the influence of an in- 
clement fky, that never appears in its genuine beauty, 
but after having exhibited fome faint tints of its native 
luftre, fickens, droops, and dies. 

If, therefore, a regard to praife or emolument, hath 
a manifeft tendency to engage men in enterprizes 
which may ultimately conduce to public ornament or 
utility, it by no means argues found policy to d.fcou- 
rage fuch motives, however fubordinate in their natures, 
To cut off all profpeét of reward, with a view of mak- 
ing eminence more amiable, is the fame abfurdity, as to 
aim at improving the motion of the machine, by break- 
ing its main-fpring. Under the proteétion of publie 
favour and gratitude, works of ingenuity have, in times 
paft, flourifed, and to the credit of the prefent day, do 
now afford a diipiay of no lets excellence ; and that {till 
further advances may be made, and arts and fciences 
carried toa yet higher degree of perfection, we have 
reafon to expeét, vhilft both royal and popular patron. 
age continue to diffute their foftering influence, and 
concur to extend encouragement and incitement to all 
that merit it. 

Animated by thefe confiderations, and encouraged by 
the fucccfs of thofe who have gone before us in the 
walks of literature, permit us to indulge the flattering 

E 3 hope, 
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hope, that by purfuing the paths which are here pointed 
out to us, and aided by the aififtance which is here af- 
forded us, we alfo may arrive at fome degree of diftinc- 
tion, and contribute in our refpeétive {pheres, fome 
{mall fhare at leaft to the promotion and improvement 
of ufeful knowledge. 





CURIOUS PARTICULARS 


CHARACTERISTICOF EACH MONTH INTHE YEAR, 


Chiefly extraGed from the New Edition of Dr, Aikin's 
Calendar of Nature. 


CALENDAR OF NATURE, 
SEPTEMBER. 


Now foften’d funs a mellow luftre fhed, 

The laden orchards glow with tempting red ; 

On hazel boughs the clufters hang embrown’d, 

And with the {portfman’s war the new-fhorn fields 
refound. 


i. LEASANT month, poffeffing the foftnefs and 
ferenity of autumn, yet the days are fenfibly 
fhortened, and the various temperature of the weather 
occafions unhealthinefs. 2. Corn abroad at the begin- 
ning of the month, therefore partridge fhooting com- 
mences the 14th inftead of the 1ft of September. 3. 
Partridges feed on grain and other f{veds, ferarched up, 
therefore live chiefly on the ground, making much ufe 
of their legs and little of their wings. 4. They pair 
early in the fpring, the hen fitting twenty-two days, 
and the young come forth full-feathered, like chickens. 
5. When the young ones are attacked, wonderful in- 
ftances of attachment in theold ones—even have feigned 
being 
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being wounded, to draw off the purfuers from the 
nett. 6. Partridges retire to groves in the day-time—to 
the open ftubble in the night. Man is their moft for- 
midable enemy, obliging them, by pointers, to take 
wing for the purpofe of fhooting them, or inclofing 
them in a net when they remain on the ground: 


In his mid career the fpaniel’s touch, 
Stiff by the tainted gale, with open nofe 
Outfretch’d, and finely fenfible, draws full, 
Fearful and cautious on the latent prey; 
As in the fun the circling covey bafk 
Their varied plumes, and watchful ev’ry way, 
Through the rough ftubble turn the fecret eye. 

THOMSON, 


7. Saffron now gathered, grows chiefly in Effex, ina 
confiderable traét between Cambridge and Saffron Mal- 
den. The procefs of gathering and drying, curious— 
ufed in medicine as a cordial, formerly efteemed in 
cookery, and imparts a fine yellew dye. 8. Few flow- 
ers, except the ivy, open inthis month. g Short inter- 
miffion to the labours of the hufbandman ; for the har- 
veft gathered in, then comes fowing forthe winter crops. 
30. Bee-hives to be ftraitened in their entrance, left 
wafps and other depredators injure the honey. 11. 
Arrivals of the herrings affords a harveft to the inhabi- 
tants of the eaftern and weftern coafts of the ifland. 12. 
Herrings make their winter rendezvous within the 
arétic circle. 13. Put themfclves in motion in the 
fpring, that they might depofit their fpawn in warmer 
jatitudes. 14. Grand fhoal does not appear till June, 
then attended by an immenfe multitude of fea-birds, 
&e. all of which are fupported without apparently dis 
minithing their hoft—main bedy alters the appearance 
ef the ocean—fo large that it is divided into columns 
of five or fix miles in length, and three or four in 
breadth, finking and rifing, and in bright weather ex- 

hibiting 
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hibiting a refplendency of colours, like a field of gems, 
15. The great body is divided by the Shetland Ifles 
into two grand divifions, the one going to Yarmouth, the 
other tothe Weffern Ifes. 16. At the end of the month 
the common fwallow difappears. 17. Three current 
opinions of their difappearance for the winter—t. Into 
a torpid ftate.—z. Into caverns and fheltered places.— 
3. Into other countries, having a warmer climate ; thus, 
crofling the Channel to Spain, thence to Gibraltar, and 
thence to the northern fhores of Africa. 18. Other 
{mall foft-billed birds now difappear by migration. 19. 
Ficld-fare and red-wing return from more northerly 
countries to fpend the winter with us. 20. Wood owl 
hoots, ftone-curlew clamours; the wood-lark, thruth, 
black-bird, commence their autumnal mufic. 2i. The 
fnake cafts his fkin, parting (by rolling itfelf in the 
grafs) with its whole external covering, even the outer 
coat of the eyes fcales off, and is left in the head of the 
flough like a pair of fpeétacles. 22. Of inteéts, very 
few now make their appearance. 23. Apples gathered 
for cyder-making, which in Worcetfterfhire, Somerfet- 
fhire, and Devonthire, conftitutes a oufy and important 
employment. 24. The fermented juice of apples is 
called cyder, or apple wine—that of pears, perry. 25. 
Hazel nuts gathered in our thickets and gardens. 

Ye virgins come, for you their lateft fong 

The wood-lands raife ; the clufteriag nuts fur you 

The lover finds amid the fecret fhade ; 

And where they burnifh on the topmoft bough, 

With active vigour cruthes down the tree, 

Oy fhakes them ripe from the refigning buh. 
26, The oak fheds its acorns, and the nuts fall from the 
beech, both called maf. 27. Turning hogs into foretts, 
an excellent mode of fatrening them; curious account 
of this procedure in Gilpin’s Foreft feenery *, 28. On 


* This account fhall be given as an extract in our next 
Number.—Ed, 
the 
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the twenty-/econd of this month happens the autumpal 
equinox, at which period the days and nights are equal 
all over the earth. 29. This, as well as the vernal 
equinox, often attended with heavy ftorms of wind 
and rain, which throw down much of the fruit yet re- 
maining on the trees. 30. At the end of the month 
the leaves of many trees lofe their given colours, and 
begin their grave autumnal tints, indicative of the ap- 
proaching defolation of winter. 


a 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF PINDAR, 


THE CELEBRATED GRECIAN POET. 


INDAR, the Prince of Lyric Poets, was a native 
of Thebes, in Baotia, and began and flourifhed 


about the 76th Olympiad, or 520 years before Chrift. 
His family was of the loweft clafs. His father Scopeli- 
nus (or Diophantus) being of the loweft order of mu- 
ficians. Many ftrange events are recorded of him at 
his birth, as we are told of Homer and Virgil, which, 
for the fake’ of veracity, is here reje€ted. From his 
earlieft years he was trained by his father to the ftudy 
of mufic ; and Lafus Hermiones is mentioned as his tu- 
tor in poetry, though the meannefs of his father’s 
fortune, it is thought, deprived him of the excellent ad- 
vantages of a learned education; on which occafion, 
Voffius fays, he ufed-to boaft that nature was his only 
guide in poetry. Whereas his rivals were obliged to 
have recourfe to art; on which account he ufed to com 
pare himfelf to the foaring eagle, and the creeping tribe 
of poets to bafe croaking ravens. His genius, naturally 
wild and luxuriant, was correéted by the leffons of his 
fair countrywomen, Myrtis or Mylto, and Corinna ; 
whofe poetical produétions had acquired unrivalled 
fame, not only in Thebes, but in many other cities of 
Greece. 


His 
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His firft public efforts were difplaved at the mufical 
contefts celebrated in his native country, where, after 
conquering Myrtis, he was five times overcome by Co- 
rinna; butif we may belicve the voice of fcandal, Co- 
rinna owed her repeated victories more to the charms 
of her beauty, (for the is faid to have been the hand- 
fome ft woman of her age) than to the fuperiority of her 
genius. But in the four public affemblies where fe- 
males were not admitted, he carried off the prize from 
every competitor. 

The glory his poetry both acquired and beftowed at 
Olympia, made the greateft generals and ftatefmen am- 
bitious of the honour of his acquaintance. Tothe tem- 
ple of the Gods, and efpecially the celebrated temple of 
Delphi, his hymns and poeans drew an amazing con- 
courte of ftrangers and Greeks. The priefts, prophets, 
and other minifters of Apollo, fenfible of the benefit 
they derived from his mufical reputation, repaid the 
merit of his fervices by ereéting him a ftatue in the 
mott conf{picuous part of the temple, where he ufed to 
fit on an iron ftooi, and recite his verfes to the honour of 
Apollo. They likewife declared by their oracle, Py- 
thia, that Pindar fhould be honoured by one half of the 
firfi-fruit offerings, annually prefented by the devout 
retainers of the Delphic thrine. At the Hermonian fef- 
tival, a portion of the facred victim was appropriated, in 
the time of Plutarch, to the defcendants of this poet. 

Thus was Pindar, during his life-time, affociated to 
the honours of a God, and after his death was treated 
with every mark of refpeét that public admiration can 
beftow ; for che beautiful monument ereéted to him in 
the Hippodrome of Thebes, was a fource of admiration 
aiter the revolution of fix centuries. ‘The inveterate 
hoftility of the Spartans, when they deftroyed the ca- 
pital of their ancient and crueleit enemies, {pared the 
houte of Pindar, which was equally refpeéted in a fue 
ture age, by the warlike and impetuous fon of Philip, 
and the giddy triumph of his Macedonian captains, 


And 
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And the ruins of this houfe were to be feen in the time 
of Paufanias, who lived under Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus, the Stoic philofopher and Emperor of the Ro- 
mans, who flourifhed about 16i years after Chrift ; 
that this cottage ftood at leaft 681 years. 

By favouring and applaudi ng the Athenians, who 
were enemies to the Theban fate, he incurred the re- 
fentment of his countrymen, who laid him under a fe- 
vere fine; but the city of Athens made him a prefent 
of double the fine, and ereéted a ftatue to his honour. 
The indignity of his defeat by Corinna, did not difcou- 
rage Hiero, King of Svracufe, from employing Pindar’s 
mufe in celebrating his viétories in the Grecian games. 
This prince obtained the prize in the Olympicand Pythic 
games, and was alfo viétor in the chariot courfe. Thefe 
Liccelfes were celebrated by the poet. who beftowed the 
higheft praifes upen his patron, to w hom he afcribed 
all the virtues of a wife and excellent prince. He made 
it his prayer to the Gods, that they would beftow upon 
him all the happinefs man was capable of ;—they 
obliged him with an eafy death; for he died fuddenly 
i the public theatre, as he was leaning ov the knees of 
afavourite hoy. Thus died this cele brated poet in the 
66th, though fome fay 8oth year of his age, in the 86th 
Olympiad. 

The lyric poetry of the Greeks united the pleafures 
of the ear, of the eye, and of the unde rftanding. In 
the various natures of entertainment confifted its effen- 
tial merit and perfe€tion ; and he only could be entitled 
“the Prince of Lyric Poets,’ ” whofe verfes happily 
confpired with the general tendency of this complicated 
exhibition ; by the tniverfal confent of antiquity, this 
poet was Pindar, who, ever fince the eulogium of Ho- 
race, has been extolled for the brilliancy of his imagi- 
nation, the figurative boldnefs of his diétion, the fire, 
animation, and enthufiafm of his genius. 


Pindaruza 
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Pindarum quifquis ftudet emulari, &c. &c *. 
Horacsg, |. 4. Ode 2. 


Quintilian fays, that Pindar was, beyond all difpute, 
the moft confiderable of all the nine Lyric poets; 
whether we confider his vaft genius, or the beauty of 
his fentences and figures, for the, abundance of his 
thoughts and the agreeable variety of his expreffionss: 
and that in refpect of his great eloquence, which flows 
like a torrent, Horace might well think it was impof- 
fible for any man ever to imitate him. 

Rapin, in his refleétions on Ariftotle’s book of Poefy, 
remarks, that Pindar was great in his defigns, vaft in 
his thoughts, bold in hic imaginations, happy in his ex- 
preliions, aud eloquent in his difcourfe ; but, as Rapin 
obferves, his great vivacity hurries him, fometimes, be- 
yond his judgment; his panegyrics are perpetual di- 
greflions, where, rambling from his fubjeQ&, he carries 
the reader from fable to fable, from illufion to illufion, 
and from one chimzra to another. But this irregula- 
rity isa part of the charaéter of the ode, whofe nature 
and genius require tranfport. 

Gafpar Barthius calls Pindar an ingenious author, and 
one who poffeffed an indifferent good ftock of learning, 
with which charaéter Voflius likewife agrees. 

“« The writings of Pindar,’’ fays Meimoth, “ abound 
with grandeur, {ubljimity, and rapture, and are as a 
ftandard of the greateft elevation and tranfport to 
which poetry can pollibly advance. By his pompous and 
daring expreilions,and by his meafures, pathos, and beau- 
tifulirregularity; he has fo fuccefsfully triumphed over 
all other writers, as to be defervedly ftyled a perfect 
mafter of the fublime, and Prince of Lyric Poets. 

“ The panegyrics beftowed upon Pindar,” fays Gil- 
lies, ‘* have, generally, more their regularity and wild- 
nefs of the ode, than the coldnefs of criticifm. Great 


J 
a 
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* Mr. Cowley has admirably paraphrafed this encomium, 
which cannot be here inferted on account ofits length. 
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~ 
as his ideas are, Pindar is lefs diftinguifhed by the fub- 
limity of his thoughts and fentiments, than by the 
4 grandeur of his language and expreffion; and that his 
: “ inimitable’’ excellence confifts rather in the energy, 
K propriety, and magnificence of his ftyle, fo fingularly 
™ fitted out to affociate with the lengthened tones of mu- 
- |) fic and the figured movements of thedance. ‘The uni- 
's |) form cadence, the fmooth volubility, and the light im- 
q hs portance of ordinary compofition, are extremely ill 
* adapted to this affociation, which bringing every fingle 
: | word into notice, and fubjeéting it to obfervation and 
a | remark, muft expofe its natural infignificance and po- 


verty; but as much as the language of ordinary writers 
would lofe, that of Pindar muft gain, by fuch an exa- 
mination ; his words are chofen with an habitual care, 
and poffefs a certain dignity of weight, which, the more 
they are contemplated, the more they are admired.—It 
is this magnificence of di€tion, thofe compound epi- 
thets, and thofe glowing expreffions, which the coldnefs 
of criticifm has condemned as extravagant, that form 
the tranfcendant merit of the Pindaric ftyle, and dif- 
tinguifh it more than the general flow of the verfifica- 
tion, which is commonly fo free, that it bears lefs re- 
{emblance to poetry than toa beautifuland harmonious 
profe. The majefty of compofition equalled, and in the 
opinion of Dionyfius, even furpaffed the value of the 
materials: he adds, “ that Pindar gives his words a 
certain firmnefs and folidity of confittence, feparated 
them at wide intervals, placed them on a broad bafis, 
and raifed them toa lofty eminence, from which they 
darted thofe irradiations of {plendour which aftonitfhed 
the moft diftant beholder.” Burt,’’ fays Gilles, * st 





il mutt be confidered, that the works of Pindar are recited 
ld- now to a great difadvantage. They were ancicntly (ung 
ant to Jarge affemblies of men, accompanied with mufic and 

dancing, by which they were formerly ennobled and 
im, adorned. They are now read in the clofet without 


| patriotic emotion, and without perfonal intereft. Such 
as Vou. VIII. F paflages 
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paffages as appear exceptionable in the cool moment of 
folitary ftudy, would obtain the higheft applaufe amidft 
the joyous animation of focial triumphs. 

Befides his odes, Pindar is faid to have written tra- 
gedies, hymns, poems, dithyrambics, epics, and other 
poems, in all, feventeen diftin€&t works. 


eT ee 


FROM THE MISSIONARY VOYAGE, 
AMUSEMENTS 


OF 


¥ THE OTAHEITANS. 


HEIR life is without toil,and every man isat liber. 
ty to do, go, and aét as he pleafes, without the 
dittrefs of care, or apprehenfion of want; and as their 


leifure is great, their fports and amufements are va- 
rious. 


Of thefe, fwimming in the furf appears to afford § 


them fingular delight. At this fport both fexes are 
very dexterous ; and the diverfion is reckoned great in 
proportion as the furf runs higheft, and breaks with the 
greateft violence : they will continue at it for hours to- 
gether, till they are tired. Some make ufe of a fimall 
board, two feet and a half, or more, formed with a fharp 


point, like the fore-part of a canoe; but others ule F 
none, and depend wholly on their own dexterity. They ® 


fwim out beyond where the fwell of the furf begins, 
which they follow as it rifes, throwing themfelvcs on 
the top of the wave, and fteering themfelves with 
one leg, whilft the other 1s raifed out of the water, their 
breaft repofing on the plank, and one hand moving 
them forward, tll the furf begins to gather way : as the 
rapidity of its motion increafes, they are carried onward 
with the moft amazing velocity, till the furf is ready to 
break on the fhore, when, in a moment, they fteet 
themfelves round with fo quick a movement as to dart 


head § 
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head foremoft through the wave, and rifing on the out- 
fide, {wim back again to the place where the furf firft 
begins to fwell, diving all the way through the waves, 
which are running furioufly on the fhore. 

In the courfe of this amufement they fometimes run 
foul of each other, when many are {wimming together; 
thofe who are coming on not being able to ftop their 
motion, and thofe who are moving the contrary way, 
unable to keep their fufficient diftance, fo that they are 
carried together by the ruthing wave, and hurled neck 
and heels on fhore before they can difembarrafs them- 
felves, and get well bruifed on their landing. The wo- 
men are excellent at this fport ; and Iddeah, the queen 
mother, is reckoned the moft expert in the whole land. 
The children take the fame diverfion in a weaker furf, 
learning to {wim as fuon as they learn to walk, and fel- 
dom meet with any accident, except being dafhed on 
the beach; but hardly ever a perfon is drowned. Ifa 
fhark comes in among them, they all furround him, and 
force him on thore, it they can but once get him imo the 

.furf, though they ute no inftruments for the purpofe ; 
and fhould he efcape, they continue their fport, unap- 
prehentive of ‘danger. This diverfion is moft common 
when the wefterly winds prevail, as they are always at- 
tended with a heavy fwell, which continues many days 
after the bad weather is abated. 

Their amuicments on thore are, throwing the fpear 
or javelin, thooting with bows and arrows, wreftling, 
dancing, and feveral other games ; at all which the wo- 
men have their turn as well as the men; but they al 
ways play feparately from each other. 

The javelins are trom eight to fourteen feet long, and 

ointed with the fwharra, or palm-tree. Thefe they 

Purl at a mark fet up at the diftance of thirry or forty 
yards, with great exaétnefs, They hold the {pear in the 
right hand, and poife it over the fore-finger of the left. 
At this game one diitri€t often plays againft ane 

2 ut 
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but never for any wager, only the diftriét in which they 
play provides an entertainment. 

Their bows are made of porow, and their arrows of 
fmall bamboos, pointed with toa wood, which they fix 
on with bread-fruit gum. The bow-strings are made 
of the bark of the roava; with thefe they thoot againft 
each other, not at a mark, but for the greateft diftance. 
They never ufe this inftrument in war ; and the clothes 
they wear on this occafion are facred to the game, and 
never worn at any othertime. Since they have learned 
the ufe of more deftruétive weapons, the guns, which 
they have proeured from us, they are faid to have be- 
come excellent mark{men. 

They are dexterous wreftlers. When they challenge 
each other they ftrike the bend of the left arm with 
the right hand, and if left-handed, reverfe it. The 
arm being bent, receives the hand on its cavity, and 
makes a loud report. The man who returns the clap, 
accepts the challenge, and throws both arms forward, as 
if to lay hold of his antagonift. The ring is immediate- 
ly formed, and they clofe with each other. As foon ass 
the ftruggle ends with the fall of either, he filently re- 
tires, nor incurs any difgrace, and the conqueror goes 
clapping round the ring. If they wreftle one diftriét 
againft another, the women always wreftle firft, and the 
men fucceed. Atthis, [ddeah, the queen-mother, ex- 
cels; and when the party is won or lost, the women 
of the viétorious diftrict ftrike up adance. Iddeah is 
ufually miftrefs of the ceremonies, and appoints the 
number of falls which fhall be made: the party which 
gains that number firft is adjudged the victor; and the 
vanquifhed exprefs not the leaft diffatisfaétion. In ge- 
neral, the women bear their foils worfe than the men, 
and betray moft figns cf anger at being worlted, 

They frequently exercife at quarter-ftaff; and are 
very expert at defending their head, and all other parts 
of their body + this they praétife from their tenderett 
age, 
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age. The fcience of defence is a chief object; for a 
wound in war confers no honour, but rather difgrace, 
therefore they always hide the fear, if poffible. 

They praéife the fling for amufement, as well as em- 
ploy it in battle, and throw a {tone with great torce and 
tolerable exaétnefs. Their flings are made from the 
piaited fibres of the cocoa-nut hufk, having a broader 
part to receive the flone: at one end isa loop for the 
hand, in ord. r to keep the fling fatt when they dif- 
charge the ftone. In charging the fling, they hold it 
round their thoulders, keeping the ftone faft in it with 
their le t thumb, and jumping, fwing the fling three 
times round their heads, holding the |. ft hand grafped 
on the wrift of the right, and thus difcharge the ftone 
with a force fufficient to enter the bark of a:ree at two 
hundred yards diftance; the ftone flving at an equal 
diftance from the ground, like a bullet, all the way, 

Their dances are varicus. The heiva is performed 
by men and women in feparate parties. Tire women 
are moft gracefully dreffed, and keep exact time with 
the mufic during the performance, obferving a regular 
movement both of hands and feet, though nothing re- 
fembling our dances. The heiva is ufuaily performed 
by torch-light. The manner is exaétly reprefented in 
Cook’s Voyages, They generally dance under cover 3 
but, by day, before the houfes, unlefs it rains, having 
large mats fpread on the grafs. The women’s drefs is 
along white petticoat of fine cloth, with a red border, 
and ared ttripe about ten inches from the bottom; a 
kind of veft, or corflet, made of white or coloured cloth, 
comes clofe up under the arms, and covers the breafts 3 
to this they attach two bunches of -black feathers at the 
point of each breaft; feveral taffels of the fame hang 
round the waift, and fallas low as the knees. Two or 
three red or black feathers on each fore-finger fupply 
the place of rings, On the back, from the thoulder to 
the hip, are fixed two large pieces of cloth neatly plait- 
¢d, hike a fan or furbelow, and edged with red. ‘Their 
F 3 Reads 
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heads are ornamented with the tamou, or vaft braids of 
human hair wrapped round like a turban, and ftuck 
full of fragrant and beautiful flowers, intermixed with 
beads and tharks’ teeth: our fine writing. paper was 
allo fometines applied in addition to thefe ornaments. 
A matter of ceremonies direéts the movements of the 
dancers; and when the women retire, their places are 


fupplied by a chorus, who fing with the mulic, or by me 
actors, who perform, pantomimes, feizing the manners 7 
of their European vifitors, which they imitate in great 7 


perfection: not fparing the conduét of their own chiets, 


when objecis of fatire; which ferves as a falutary check § 
and admonition; for if they are faulty, they are fure to} 


be publicly expofed. 


The houfes in which the heivas are performed are & 


open at the ends aad in front, the back being fcreened 
by matting of cocoa-nut leaves; round the ends and in 


front of the houfe there is a low railing of about a foot & 


in height, within which the performers exhibit; and 


without, the audience fit or ftand; the area before | 


the houfe and the floor are all covercd with matting. 


Any number of women may perform at once; bur as 
the drefs is very expenfive, feldom more than two or four F 


dance ; and when this is done before the chief, the dref- 
fes are prefented to him after the heiva is finifhed ; and 


thefe contain thirty or forty yards of cloth, from one to § 


four yards wide. 


he ponnara, or evening dance, is performed by any 


number of women, of any age or defcription, who chule 
to attend at the place appointed, which is ufually the 
cool fhade. They are dreffed in their beft apparel, and 
have their heads decorated with wreaths of flowers, 
They divide into two equal parts, about twenty yards 
diftant, and placing themfelves in rows oppofite to each 
other, a fmall green bread-fruit is brought by way of 
foot-ball. The leading dancer of one party takes this 
in her hand, and, ftepping out about midway, drops it 
before her, and fends it with her foot to the oppofite 

‘ row, 
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row, returning to her place; if the ball efcapes, with- 
out being ftopped in its courfe before it touches the 
ground, they ftrike up the dance and fing, beating time 
with their hands and feet; thislafts about five minutes, 
when they prepare to receive the ball from the other 
party who have ftood ftill: if they catch the ball, they 
return it again; if it efcape them, the other party dance 
in their turn. After thus amufing themfelves and the 
{pectators for fome hours, the ball is kicked away, and 
both parties trike up together, It is at this time they 
ufe the lewd geftures. deferibed by fome of our voy- 
agers ; but thefe are only praétifed by the young and 
wanton, who (fays the reporter) are no more to be 
taken for the ftandard of manners than the ladies in the 
Strand, or the fea-nymphs at Spithead, would be f{pe- 
cimens of our fair country women. 





ANECDOTE 
OP 
/ ¥4MES THOMSON, 
AUTHOR OF THE SEASONS. 


KNOW not whether it was about this time or ears 

lier in his life, that Thomfon lived in the family of 
Lord Binning, in the quality of tutor to fome of his 
children. J have heard or read an anecdote of his con- 
du& while he lived in that fituation, which, as it is in- 
deed fomewhat trivial, ] fhould not mention here, did 
it not ftrikingly befpeak his charaéteriftic fenfibility 
and indolence. A young lady of the family, who was 
very amiable, had attra¢ted Thomfon’s moft paffionate 
admiration. He durft not reveal his love, nor had he 
all the opportunitics he defired of gazing on her beauty, 
It happened, however, that his bed-chamber was im- 
mediately above that of the fair lady. The ceiling 


was 
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was flight, and the lover contrived to bore a hole 
through, which he could, whenever he chofe, en- 
joy a bird’s-eye view of what paffed in his miftrefs’s 
chamber. As fhe was one evening undreffing herfelf 
with her maid’s affiftance, they were alarmed by the 
loud fnore of a perfon afleep. The lady was furprifed 
and frightened. But her maid's penetration having 
before difcerned the ftate of the Tutor’s heart, fhe 
inftantly fufpeéted the fnore to iffue from his noftrils, 
A little obfervation difcovered his peeping hole; and 
the inhuman Abigail, by applying the candle to the 
orifice, roufed the poor lover very abruptly—perhaps 
from a dream of happinefs. 

Heron’s Life of Thomfon, prefixed to the Perth 

Ed:tion of the Seafons. 


tne SE RR ae we 


THE 
MANNER 
OF 
STONING A CRIMINAL TO DEATH 
AMONG THE ANCIENT JEWS. 


TONING was one of the four capital punifhe 

ments among the Jews, infli€ted for the greater 
and more enormous crimes; efpecially for blalphemy 
and idolatry. 

The malefaétor was led out of the confiftory (where 
he had received fentence) at the door whereof a per- 
fon ftood with a napkin in his hand, and a man on 
horfeback at fome diftance from him ; that, if any one 
came and faid he had fomething to offer for the delive- 
rance of the criminal, the horfeman (on the others 
waving the napkin) might give notice, and caufe the 
offender to be brought back to a farther hearing. 

He had two grave perfons to go along with him ta 
the piace of execution, and to exhort him to confeffion 
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: by the way. Accryer went before him, proclaiming 
, who he was, what his crime, and who his witneffes. 
$ When arrived at the fatal fpot, which was raifed two 
f cubits from the ground, he was firft ftripped, then 
2 ftoned, and afterwards hanged. He was to continue 
1 hanging till fun-fet ; and then being taken down, he 
4 and his gibbet were buried together. 
J (See Cave’s Life of St. Stephen, Se&. 9.) 
1 § 
2 4 
s § _ 
h | 
THE DRAMA. 
’ HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
L EDNESDAY, Auguft 21ft. A new play, en- 
titledthe Red Cro/s Knights, was brought for- 
ward this evening. Ir is taken from SCHILLER’s 
famous tragedy of the Rodders ; and is accompanied by 
. fome pleafing mufic, {cenery, and decorations. 
y The fcene is laid in Spain, where Ferdinand, the 
only fon of Count Defmond, is fupplanted in his father’s 
¢ affections by the bale conduct of Roderic, the fon of the 
* Countefs by a former hufband. Ferdinand, driven to 
e defpair, enters the army, and difplays the urmoft valour 
» againft the Moors. Returning, however, fometime after 
n to his father’s caftle in difguife, he finds his beloved 
. Eugenia on the eve of marriage with Roderic, who is 
e in poffeffion of his inheritance, the O/d Count being 
fuppofed to be dead. Ferdinand, by accident, difcovers 
a that he is alive in adungeon, into which he was thrown 
n by the artifices of Koveric. He is almoft immediately 








releafed 
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releafed. Ferdinand is reftored to his miftrefs, and the 
execrable Rodertc is delivered over to an exemplary 
punithment. Such are the general outlines of the plot ; 
and confidered with refpeét to the German original, in 
which Aorror predominates, this Alteration, attributed 
by common report to Mr. Houtman, may be deemed 
an IMprovement. 

The charaers in this play were not very impref- 
five, except Eugenia, who had one great fcene for ex- 
ertion. Ferdinand and Roderic, indeed, appear with 
advantage in. various parts; but the reft are mere fha- 
dows. The languaye does not poffefs any peculiar 
energy or beauty, excepting in the laft aét, where Fer- 
dinand difcovers his father ; this is a fcene calculated 
to roufe all our feelings, and with which, of courfe, we 
were much gratified. The mufic is a judicious telec- 
tion, comprifing feveral good marches, and a few ex- 
qu fite airs, executed by Mrs. BuanD with her ufual 
felicity. 

The dreffes are fplendid, and we were pleafed with 
the Mourith palace, and a great variety of rural views, 
which conftitute the feenery. The Prologue was 
fpoken by Mx. TrueEMAN. It is a compofition in 
praife of knight errantry, and announces the play as an 
IM prov py, in reipeét to the moral, from the Ger- 
man fehool. It was announced for further exhibition 
with an 1adifferent approbation. 


SEPTEMBER 10, Mifs Campbell made her firft ap. 
peaiance here th'sevening in the character of Fu/ia, in 
the Surrender of Calais. This lady comes from the 
theatre of Newcatile. Her perfon is middle-fized, 
neatly pr por ioned, and genteel. There was a delicacy 
in her tone of voice, though too much depreffed by ti- 
midity ; aid her whole manner was charaéterifed by 
eafe and refinement. Hertalent feems tolie in genteel 

comedy, 
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comedy, where we have no doubt fhe will acquit her- 
felf with confiderable ability. 

14th. This theatre clofed for the feafon this evening ; 
the company was brilliant, confifting of the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Moira, the Dutchefs of Devonthire, and 
other perfons of diftinétion. Mr. Fawcert, at the 
conclufion, delivered a neat addrefs of thanks, in which 
he regretted the brevity of their Summer career ; and 
acknowledged, in terms of gratitude, their numerous 
obligations for the attendance with which they had been 
honoured. ‘* However his term,” fad Mr. Faw- 
CETT, “ may have been reduced—however he may 
regret that he has {ported for fo fhort a period in the 
fun-fhine of your favour, ftill your beams have cheered 
him during his brief fummer, and he is fully fenfible of 
their warmth.” 


ao 


COVENT GARDEN. 


SEPTEMBER 16. This theatre opened with the co- 
medy of Laugh When You Can, and the opera of 
Refina. The performers were greeted upon their ap- 
pearance by the audience, who renewed their acquaint- 
ance with them in tokens of exultation. MatTocks, 
Lewis, MunDEn, and INCLEDON, were among the 
number received with the greateft pleafure. A Pre- 
fatory Addrefs, delivered by Mr. Pope, contained an 
eulogium on our recent military exertions, and a mo- 
deft claim to the patronage of the pubiic. 

The improvements of the houfe were equal to our 
expectations. The fronts of the boxes are painted in 
compartments, of which the pannel is a delicate rofe- 
pink, framed in gold, the frames white ; and the whole 
produces a rich and brilliant effect. 

SEPTEMBER 18. Mrs. Dippin made her debut 
here as Aura, in the Farm Houfe. She fuftained the 

part 
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part with great fpirit, and even bold in male difguife. 
The audience were much pleafed with her exertions, 
and fhe was honoured with repeated tokens of appro- 
bation. 



















————— 


DRURY-LANE. 


Bias Weir ey NS 


SEPTEMBER 17. This theatre commenced its ca- 7 
reer this evening with the Caffle Speétre and the Prize, 
Miss Biccs, Miss De Camp, Mrs. WaAtcor, 
Mr. BannisTER, Mr. C. KemBie, Mr. Pat- & 
MER, &c. were greeted with reiterated plaudits. The 7 
interior of the houfe remains much the fame; for tafte 
and genius have already exhaufted themfelves in the 
decorations by which it has been embellifhed on a for- 
mer occafion. The fronts of the boxes, indeed, have © 
been burnifhed imto their native brightnefs; and the © 
entire coup d’ai/has a grand effect. 








We fhall now have to record, in this, our Dramatic 
Regifter, the novelties of thefe two great theatres du- 
ring the.enfuing winter. Even the ghofs and appari- 
tions which may be introduced in grifsly array, fhall not © 
affright us; we fhall at leaft attempt to grafp the 
phantoms, and prefent them, with their pallid charms, | 
to the eye of gaping curiofity. ‘ 
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THE 


PROGRESS OF LIBERTY. 
AN ODE. 





Aurea Libertas, canimus tua dona, Britanni! 


re 





atic é HAT time in glitt’iing armour dreft, 
ju. The Roman wav’d his plumy creft, 
wis i And, rufhing to the glorious war, 

ef bi Britannia drove her fcythed car 5 

.? The goddefs freedom took her ftand, 


Bae 


Triumphant on this rocky ftrand. 
ms, 7 In vain the Britith breaft is gor’d; 
ee Again they bleed, again they die; 
: Urg’d by the love of liberty, 
a Unconquer’d ftill they wield the fword. 
Bs At length the regions of the north 
j Pour’d a refittlefs deluge forth ; 
Rome bows—the falls, and Britain free 
Spurns the bafe yoke of flavery : 
O’er all the land the Ight of freedom fhone, 
And independance grac’d her facred throne. 


5. 2. 


At Hengift’s fable arms difmay’d, 
Away the trembling goddefs fied, 
Vou, VILI. G 
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On Cambria’s rocks fhe fix’d her reign, 
And gloried in her bleak domain ; 
Yet ftill her fons for glory burn, 
Her heroes bleed, her widows mourn: 
Pale mis’ry call’d the aid of death, 
Fell flaughter fhakes her fun’ral brand, 
The tyrant waftes the groaning land, 
And carnage dyes the crimfon’d heath: 
Far from the rage of fcepter’d pow’r, 
Where Snowdon’s rocky fummits low’r, 
Thou, goddefs, badft thy flame ftill glow,» 
Encircled with eternal fnow ; 
O’ex the rude coaft thy awful glories thine, 
Aad great Plinlimmon:hails thy reign divine! 














I. 3 


Long, in vain, the tyrant tried 
To fcale the fhaggy mountain’s fide: 
Hark! ’tis the din of battle loud, 
That founds o’er Conway’s diftant flood; 
Fearlefs, ’midft an hoft of foes, 
Breaft to breaft thy chiefs oppofe. 
Heard ye the fhout of victory ? 
Rufhing from yon airy height 
They drive the flaves in headlong flight-~ 
They fall, they bleed, they dic. 
Red ran the flream,-and warriors flain, 
With carnage heap’d the purple plain ; 
The free-born Cambrian, ’midft the clafh of arms, 
Nods his terrific creft and fmiles at war’s alarms 


7. Ti 


Beneath the Norman’s tyrant pow’r 
Britannia funk in evil hour, 

Where is thy patriot-fpirit fled ? 
Fall’n is the confecrated* head; 

On Haftings’ plain, in glorious ftrife, 
The monarch loft his facred life ; 


* Harold, 
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Befmear’d with blood a.corfe he lay, 
Long time for him did Britain mourn, 
Her heroes bleed, her cities burn, 
Her harvefis fall—to force a prey. 
Ah! loft is all that wonted fire, 
That whilom did your breafts infpire ; 
Beneath the flraw-built roof, unttrung, 
Each Briton’s ufelefs bow is hung, 
Whilft proud oppreffion calls her vengeful band, 
Aud rules with iron {way the wafted land. 


Tf. 2. 


At length in fhining arms array’d, 
Again they call thy pow’rful aid ; 
The lion rears his tawny breatt, 
Fierce rifing fram the bed of reft ; 
He roars, he fpurns the fervile chain, 
And vindicates his juft domain. 
With angry blows his fides refound, 
His eye-balls glare, his fury glows ; 
Eager to meet his tyrant foes, 
With rage inflam’d he tears the ground : 
With breathlefs hafte before him fly 
The trembling train of tyranny. 
Thou, goddefs, to the brave a friend, 
Come, from thy cloud-capt hills defgend; 
O’er the bleit ifle diffufe thy genial ray, 
Let Britain {mile beneath returning day. 


Il. 3. 


Thou can’it wake the warlike foul, 
Shiv’ring near th’ inclement pole, 
Or, fcorch’d beneath the torrid rays, 
Where beams the fun’s meridian blaze. 
Long on Snowdon’s haughty brow, 
Frowning o’er the wave below, 
Fair freedom took her armed ftand ; 
Tffuing to the fertile plain, 
That willing own’d her gentle reign, 
She frees her fav’rite land. 


G2 
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At Runemede, in gorgeous ftate, 
Her daring fons the goddefs met ; 
Rous’d by the hopes her chearing {miles infpire, 


Each Britith bofom flames with more than mortal fire. 


Ill. 2. 


Encircled by his Barons bold, 

Where fhone the tent with waving gold, 
The tyrant king, no longer free, 

The charter figns of liberty. 

The trumpet fwells it’s brazen throat, 
And fame ftraight caught the lofty note. 
Freed from a monarch’s angry nod, 

Britannia then her bondage broke, 

With fcorn fhe fpurns the galling yoke, 
No more fhe dreads th’ oppreffor’s rod. 

O’er ev’ry hill and vale around, 

Th’ exulting flrains of joy refound, 

Whilft thaking high the glitt’ring lance, 

Dauntiefs fhe leads the Pyrrhic dance; 


Now rang the echoing woods with loud applaufe, 


Whilft Britain gives her haughty fov’reign laws. 


BIE. “2: 
O’er Albion’s unpolluted groves, 
The filver-plumed goddefs roves; 
The firft and faireft of the train, 
Science adorn’d her peaceful reign, 
The lofty nymph, to whom belong 
The golden lyre, th’ immortal fong. 
Oft were her midnight footfteps feen, 
By heav’nly contemplation led, 
Slow wand’ring o’er the dewy mead, 
Where, winding thro’ the daified green, 
Avon’s fmooth ftream in chryftal pride, 
Reflects each flow’ret by its fide ; 
Oft watching in the ftarry {phere, 
The motions of the various year: 


From Pindar’s groves fhe calls the tuneful nine, 


And Britain’s fhore receives the train divine. 





\\ 
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III. 3. 


Albion, foon thy poets free 
Pour’d their foft ftores of harmony ; 
And dancing in the verdant grove, 
Fair Venus led the train of love; 
Yellow Ceres o’er thy breaft, 
Smiling flung her wavy vett. 
Here genial freedom fix’d her feat, 
: Ruby-crefted glory fhone, 
= Refulgent near her facred throne, 
: Attendant on her ftate. 
Then commerce bleft thy filver ftrand, 
And fcatter’d plenty o’er the land: 
Pear, facred ifle! ne’er fhall thefe honours die, 











Soot eee 


rE 


ODE TO THE RIVER CAM. 


BY MR. GEORGE DYER, 
[From the Annual Anthology for 1799.} 


HILE yon fky-lark warbles high, 
While yon reftic whiftles gay, 

On thy hanks, oh! Cam, I lie, 

Mufeful pour the penfive lay. 
Willowy Cam, thy lingering ftream 
E: Suits too well the thoughtful breaft ; 
4 Languor here might love to dream, 

Sorrow here might figh to reft. 


Near yon fteeple’s tapering height, 
Beauteous Julia, thow art laid ; 
i could linger through the night 
Still to mourn thee, lovely maid 
In yon garden fancy reads— 
‘€ Sophron ftrays no longer here,’ 
Then again my bofom bleeds : 
Then I drop the filent teay, 
G 


3 


For arts and arms renown’d, the land of liberty. 
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Hoary Cam, fleal flow along : 
Near yon defolated grove 
Sleep the partners of my fong, 
There with them I wont to rove, 
He, the youth of faireft fame, 
Haften’d to an early tomb— 
Friendfhip thall record his name, 
Pity mourn his haplefs doom. 
Hark! I hear the death-bell found! 
There’s another fpirit fled ! 
Still mine ears the tidings wound; 
Philo flumbers with the dead. 
Well he knew the critic’s pait, 
Shakefpeare’s name to him was dear; 
Kind and gentle was his heart, 
Now again I drop a tear. 
Bending fad befide thy ftream, 
While I heave the fiequent figh, 
Do thy rippling waters gleam, 
Sympathetic murm’ring by ? 
Then, oh! Cam, will I return, es 
Hail thy foothing ftream again, ‘ 
And as viewing Julia’s urn, 
Grateful blefs thee in my ftrain. 











Still there are, who raptur’d view 
Scenes, which youthful hopes endear; 
Here they fcience ftill can woo, 
Still they love to wander here, 
Peace they meet in every grove ; i 
Lives again the rapturous fong ; 
Sweetly fportive ftill they rove, 
Cam! thy fedgy banks along. 
Stately ftreams, and glens, and lakes, 
They can leave to Scotia’s plains, 
Mountains hoar, and vales, and brakes, 
They refign to Cambrian fwains. 
But thefe placid fcenes full well 
Suit the quiet mufing breaft ; 
Here, if fancy may not dwell, 
Science fhall delight to reit. 
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ALM’D 1s the roaring of the billowy main— 
The orient beams—the ftormy clouds are fled, 
Zephyrus woos the blue-ey’d Naiads again, 
The growling north-eaft feeks his cavy bed. 


Freed by the potent fun’s enliv’ning ray, 
Fair nature pleas’d, with animation {miles ; 
Each fcene to decorate with flow’rets gay, 
With tafteful hand laborioufly fhe toils. 
Lo! at his magic touch, the primrofe blows, 
The purple violets grateful odours fhed, 
Amid the humid marth the cowflip glows, 
And modett caifies ornament the mead. 


The garden now its flow’ry pride difplays, 
In robe imperial, fhines the crocus fair, 

A fpotlefs ftole the fnow-drop fair arrays, 
The beautcous hyacinth perfumes the air. 





And gay, in vernal charms, the fhrubb’ry’s feen, 
What various hues and bloffoms charm the eye! 
The hawthorn blooms, the copfe is clad with green, 

The thadowy grove refounds with harmony. 


Their matin hymns the larks now fing witW glee, 
If day’s bright regent does the fky illume ; 

And {weet the murmur of the bufy bee, 
That fucks the honey from the orchard’s bloom. 


High on the breezy downs, and on the plains, 
Innumerous lambkins fport, and bleat their joy ; 
Wildly melodious pipe the fhepherd {wains, 
And fpring’s gay jubilee meets no alloy. 


Wav’d by the gale there embryo harvefts grow, 
And ev’ry verdant blade is burnith’d high, 

The glitt’ring rivers murmur as they flow, 

Serene and cloudlefs is the azure tky. 
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The filent fhade refle€tion now may feek, 
And mufe on aétions paft with pure delight, 


As memory pictures deeds of childhood meek, 
Or manhood’s firmnefs in the paths of right. 


And mad ambition, whofe ferocious breaft 
Throb’d with wild joy, when conqueft crown’d his 
arms, 
Amidtt thefe tranquil fcenes may love to reft, 
And be enamour'd of fair virtue’s charms. 





Here modeft beauty, from licentious gaze, 
Unveil’d may wander peaceful thro’ the grove : 
And age rever’d, may fpend his fragile days, 
Bleft with the {miles of happinefs and love. 
ELEANOR 
een 


NEGLECT. 


BY MRS. ROBINSON. 


H! cold negle&—more chilling far 
Than Zembla’s blaft or Scythia’s fnow; 
Sure born beneath a lucklefs ftar 
Is he, who after ev’ry pain, 
Has wrung his bofom’s central vein, 
To fill his bitter cup of woe, 
Is deftin’d shee to know, 


The fmiles of fame, the pride of truth, 
All that can lift the glowing mind, 

The nobleft energies of youth— 

Wit, valour, genius, {cience, tafte ; 

A form by all that’s lovely grac’d, 
A foul where virtue dwells enfhrin’d, 
A prey to thee we find! 


The {pring of life looks frefh and gay, 
The flowers of fancy bud asound, 

We think that ev’ry morn is May ; 

While hope and rapture fill the breaft, 

We hold refieion’s lore a jeft, 
Nor own that forrow’s fhaft can wound, 
Till cold negle is found, 
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Ah! then how fad the world appears! 
How falfe, how idle are the gay ! 

Morn only breaks to witnefs tears, 

And ev’ning clofes but to fhew 

That darknefs mimics human woe, 
And life’s beft fcene, a fummer’s day 
That fhines and fades away. 


Some dread difeafe, and others woe ; 
Some vifionary torments fee; 

Some fhrink unpitied love to know, 

Some writhe beneath oppreffion’s fangs, 

And fome with jealous hopelefs pangs ; 
But whatfoe’er my fate may be, 
Oh! keep neg/e from me ! 

E’en after death let mem’ry’s hand, 
Direéted by the moon-light ray, 

Weave o’er my grave a cyprefs-band, 

And bind the fod with curious care, 

And featter flow’rets frefh and fair; 


And oft the facred tribute pay 
To keep negle@ away ! 


Ee 


SUMMER’s EVE. 


LACID eve fucceeds the day, 
Sol withdraws his fcorching ray ; 

Now the zephyr’s whifp’ring breeze 
Wantons through the waving trees ; 
Ruddy ftreaks fuffufe the ftky, 
Heifers ruminating tie ; 
Woolly flocks in meadows bleat, 
Frogs their hollow croaks repeat ; 
Grateful dews on plains defcend, 
Verdant hills their fhades extend; 
Ruftics, as they trudge along, 
Greet the evening with a fong ; 
Rooks their pafturage forfake, 
Skims the fwallow o’er the lake ; 
Plumy minfirels of the groves 
Ceafe to carol forth their loves; 
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Each retiring to its neft, 

Courts the filent hour of reft. 

Hark ! receding from the fhore, 
Ocean’s far-off waters roar; 
Sea-mews their white pennons lave, 
Plunging in the curling wave; 

Now the ambient fhades of night 
Screen the land{cape from the fight. 


W. CASE, JUY. 


a 


ON THE 
DEATH OF CAPTAIN WESTCOTT, 


WHO FELL ON BOARD THE MAJESTIC, if 
AUGUST, 1793. 


HILST every fhore re-echoes Nelfon’s name, 
And recent conquett {wells Britannia’s fame; 


Whilft a glad nation’s 16 Peeans rife 

In joyful chorus to the vaulted ikies ; 

O let the mufe lament brave Weftcott’s doom, 
And ftrew fair laurels o’er his briny tomb— 
Nurtur’d in youth upon the wat’ry plain, 

He brav’d the thoufand perils of the main, 
And gain’d, at length, a title juflly due, 

The honour’d father of his gallant crew. 
Prudence was his, and unremitting zeal, 

And mercy—prompt a captive’s woes to heal; 
His country’s caufe his patriot-bofom fir’d, 
And in that caufe he fought—he fell—expir’d. 


W. CASE, Jum 


MEE 


GUELPHO AND ERMINIA. 


] LEAK blew the wind, dark was the night, 
The ftorm pour’d down amain, 
Black rolling clouds obfcur’d the light, 
The moon was in its wane, 
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The barn-dog howl’d—loud fcream’d the gleed, 
The fpeckled toad hifs’d dire, 

GvueELPuHo urg’d his flying fteed 
O’er wild-fern, brake, and briar, 


And now the livid light’nings glare, 
And now the thunders roll, 

The bat flits thro’ the troubled air, 
And fkims the murky pool. 


The foreft’s track he now purfues, 
Whofe winding mazes lead 

To where obfcure and nightly crews 
Recount the bloody deed, 


He faw the gloomy turrets rife, 
He heard the bell toll * onz’’— 
Hope to my foul he joyful cries, 
The deed of death is done. 


Gu asco’s true-—-ERMInra’s dead, 
To wayward love a prey— 

Howl! howl, ye winds! ye lightnings flied” 
A momentary day. 


And fee the glimmering lights appear, 
How {wift they dart along ; 

Methinks I fee her hallow’d bier, 
Unbleft with funeral fong. 


Methinks E view her blood-ftain’d breaft, 
The dagger’s grifsly wound ; 

Not mine the deed, but my beheft, 
Confign’d thee to the tomb, 


W. MUDFORM 


I - 


SONNET TO THE O&K. 


MBLEM of honeft worth, majeftic tree, 
Thy country’s glory and the foreft’s pride ; 
Full oft has friendfhip carv’d thy knotted fide, 
And found a faithful regifter in thee. 
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Unlike the foppifh flower that rears its head, 
When the proud fun from Cancer flings his rays ; 

The firit chill blaft of autumn frowns it dead, 
Blights all its fweetnefs, and its form decays : 


While pelting winter, from the frigid pole, 
In vain affaults thy time-defying form ; 
Thy branches brave the feafons as they roll, 

Enjoy the funfhine and endure the ftorm; 
Alike the chafte and philofophic mind, 
Which no misfortunes permanently bind. 


EE 


SONNET. 


ND thus is happinefs for ever flown ! 
And thus life’s profpeéts joylefsly decline ! 
The funlefs chambers of defpair alone 
The world affords, and the/e alone are mine, 


The faithful hind, in nature’s peaceful vale, 
Wakes with the dawn and greets the folar ray ; 
No felf-created cares be-cloud his day, 

Nor friends deceive, nor fortune’s veering gale. 


I envy him alone who envies none— 
That fings to pleafe himfelf, and not the throng; 
Thrice happy he ! for ev’ry rifing fun 
Renews his daily bleffings, and his fong. 
Alas! for me, with each revolving day, 
My cares mutt ftill increafe, my happinefs decay. 
Wolverhampton, 


une 14th, 1799. 
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View of the Ruffian Empire during the Reign of Ca- 
tharine the Second, and to the Clo fe of the prefent 

Century. By William Tooke, F.R. 8. Member of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences, oul of the Econo- 
nical Society at St. Peterfourg. In Three Volumes. 
Longman. 11. 


HE Ruffian empire, at the commencement of the 
prefent century, emerged from its obfcuritv, and 
isnow becoming the moft renowned among the nations 
of the earth. We are glad, therefore, to have recourfe 
to an author who can fatisfy our curiofity refpeéting it. 
Mr. Tooke is already kno wn to the public by his en- 
tertaining Life of the late Emprefs, an account of 
which was given in our laft Review. That the author 
1s well qualified for the tafk he has here undertaken, 
will abundantly appear from the perufal of this accu- 
rate and laborious work. The Advertifement is fo full 
and expreflive of the nature and tendency of the work, 
that we fhall infert it. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Ruffian empire, which in various r efpe &s now fixes 
the attention of Europe, has for feveral years been the fubje& 
ofa multitude of inveftigations and writings, by which the 
knowledge of that countiy is confiderably improved ane en- 
larged. The care which Catharine the Second , from her firft 
accefhon to the throne, and during the whole of her reign, de- 
voted to the cultivation of this k nove edge, has been attended 
with fo much fuccefs, that Ri iffia, ‘hich, prior to the year , 

1762, was a fort of terra incognita in our part of f th ie globe, is 
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now in poffeffion of a very confiderable ftore of materials, from 
which the prefent ftate of this remarkable country may be il- 
luitrated and defcribed, The firft and moft important ftep to 
the elucidation of the natural and moral condition of Ruffia, 
was the appointment of the academicians of St. Peterfburg to 
travel for the purpofe of exploring its qualities in both thefe 
refpects ; and their journals ftill form the bafis of all that we 
know with certainty of the internal ftate of this extenfive em 
pire. Thefe important difcoveries affifted the zeal of fome in- 
duftrious foreigners, who either in the country itfelf, or by 
correfpondence and connedtions, collected ufeful materials, and 
communicated the refult of their labours to the public. By the 
introduétion of the governments, which, befides the beneficial 
effeéts they produced on the political adminiftration of the 
empire, greatly affified the knowledge of the country; by the 
admeafurement and furvey of the diftricts affigned them, 

which facilitated the conftruétion of fpecial charts on a 
more accurate plan; by the more adequate enumeration of 
the people, &c. but, above all, by the wife and enlightened 
publicity with which it was allowed to treat of thefe matters, 
this knowledge acquired fuch a powerful acceffion, that the 
idea of a fyitematical digeft of all the neceffary materials, was 
no longer to be confidered as a vain fpeculation, Bufching at 
firft, and after him Meffis. Schleetzer, Herrmann, Hupel, and 
laftly Storch, drew up their topographies and itatittics of the 
empire; ftill, however, the voluminous journals of the acaile- 
micians lay unopened to this country, and the travels of Pallas, 
Guldenftzdt, Georgi, Lepechin, Falk, the Gmelins, Fifcher, 
and others, were in England known only by the occafional 
mention of their extraordinary value, with deferved enco- 
miums on the talents and labours of their authors, in the re- 
ports of our countrymen on their return from a tranfient vifit 
to St. Peterfburg. 

“ Having paffed the greater part of the long reign of the 
late Emprefs, in her dominions; favoured for many years witt 
the friendfhip and intimacy of two fucceflive direétors of the 
academy, with free accefs to its libraries and cul. tions, and 
being perfonally acquainted with feveral of the travellers them- 
felves, I prefume to lay before the public this View of the 
Ruffian Empire, in which I have faithfully followed the au- 
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thors abovementioned, and delivered my vouchers wherever 
it was neceffary, as the reader will generally find at the foot of 
the pages. 

“ T have beftowed much care and pains in the compilation 
of this work from the learned writers abovementioned and 
other authentic fources ; and this is all the merit to which I 
pretend; yet would it be the height of arrogance to expect 
that it can be free from faults; thefe mutt be fubmitted to the 
indulgence of the reader: however, amidft the great variety of 
matter, and the feveral authors in various languages confulted, 
I am far more apprehenfive that fome things fhould, in {pite 
of all my diligence, be found repeated, than that any thing of 
confequence is omitted. Fine flowing periods and the finifhed 
graces of diétion, are certainly not to be expeéted in a work of 
this nature ; and if I have not failed in rendering it both in- 
terefting and entertaining I fhall be perfe€tly fatisfied. 

“ Rufia, an empire but little known or regarded in the laft 
century, at the opening of the prefent made her appearance all 
at once among the ftates of Europe; and, after a fhort trial of 
her powers, became the umpire and the arbitrefs of the North, 
The whole fyftem of Europe took another form; the arétic 
eagle extended her influence to the regions of the Adriatic and 
the banks of the Tagus, while the lightning of her eye ftruck 
terror into the receffes of mount Caucafus and made the Hel- 
lefpont tremble. The arts of Europe were tranfplanted and 
bloomed both on the fhores of the Neva and thofe of the 
Iityfh ; a new world was opened to commerce, and the 
fciences, the manners, the luxury, the virtues, and the vices of 
weftern Europe, have found their way into the deferts of orien- 
tal Afia, and to the inhofpitable coafts of the Frozen Ocean, 
The zra of thefe remarkable phenomena was the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century *, 

“‘ Arrived at the extreme verge of that period, rt muft be 
curious and inftruétive to look back and compare the two 


* In the year 1697 Peter the Great began his firft journey 
into foreign countries. In 1699 he concluded the armiftice 
with the Porte, by which he acquired Azof, and was enabied 
to conftruét a navy on the Euxine. I: 1700 the battle of 
Narva was fought, where the Swedes for the laft time fhewed 
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epochas together. To confider what Ruffia was at the begin- 
ning of this centur Y, to fee what the fucceffors of Peter have 
built on the foundation laid by that great and afpiring genius, 
what progrefs has been fince made by civilization, and what 
impreffion the rapid and violent introduétion of foreign man- 
ners, the fettlement of fo many thoufand foreigners, and the 
in i sipuehe with foreign nations, have produced. 

“ Jn order to fatisfy himfelf on thefe particulars, the reader 
will here fee a complete arrangement as far as it goes, of itate- 
ments drawn from authentic fources, of facts related by eye- 
witneffes of what they deliver, men of f{cience fent out for the 
exprefs purpofe of collecting information on the flate of the 
countries they were to vifit, furnithecd on their expedition 
with every accommodation that could poflibly be procured, 
for facilitating their inquiries and fieeing- their minds from all 
folicitudes about collateral objedts of fecurity and fubfiftence. 
The fame generous patronage and care was continued to them 
on their return: they fat down in eafe and affluence to com- 
mit the refult of their inquiries to paper ; and the fubftance of 
what they relate will be found in the following pages. This 
is all that feems neceflary for me te fay; and L humbly con- 
clude in the words of the hiftorian: “ Si in tanta {criptorum 
gurba mea fama in obfcuro fit; nobilitate & magnitudine co- 
rum, qui nomini officient meo, me confoler.’’ 

The whole performance is diftributed into twelve 
books, embracing the following interefling topics: The 
Natural State of the Empire. Hiftorical View of the 
Nations of the Ruffian Emptre. Phyfical State of the 
Inhabitants. Several Ranks and Claffes of the Sub 
jes. Government of the Empire. Forces of the Ruf- 
Jian Empire. Revenues of the Empire. Imperial Cols 
leges. Ere&ion of the thee: oyaliies. Produétive 
dudufiry. Manufadtures and Trades; and the Con 
snerce of Rufia. From the enumeration of thefe fub- 
jedis it is ev ident that Mr. Tooke has taken a wide 
{weep, and prefents the reader with a fund of inftrucs 
tion and entertainment. 

The natural hiitory of Ruffia is that part of the work 
avith which we wee moft amufed; and the fketch of 
the DOG, which is curious, fhall be tranfcribed: 
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“ Tn concluding this fection; let us not omit a race of ani- 
mals, which, though forming, in all countries, a part of the 
domeitic animals, yet in Ruffia alone is applied in an ex- 
tremely curious manner to the fervice and accommodation of 
mankind. It is the poG, of whom numerous packs are found 
with almoft all the nomadic nations, and are ufed for draught 
particularly by the Kamtfhadales and the Oftiaks, by the 
eaftern Samoyedes, the Tungufes, and by fome ftems of the 
Mandfhures: an employment to which they are deftined even 
among the Ruffians in the government of Irkutfk, where in 
fome diftri&ts they fupply the place of poft-horfes. But no- 
where is the breed of this animal of fuch importance and 
neceffity as in Kamtfhatka *, where they conftitute the only 
fpecies of tame domeftic animals, and where it is as impoffible 
to difpenfe with them, as in other countries with horned 
cattle or the horfe. The Kamtfhadale dogs are in fize and 
fhape little different from the large Ruffian boor-dog ; but their 
manners are almoft totally changed by their courfe of train- 
ing, diet, and treatment. They are held to be the beft and 
moft long-winded runners of all the Siberian dogs, and their 
fpirit is fo great that they frequently diflocate their joints in 
drawing, and their hair is often tinged with red from the ex- 
travafation of blood occafioned by violent exertions. They 
potfefs fo much ftrength that four of them, which are com- 
monly harneffed to a fledge, draw with eafe three full-grown 
perfons with a pood and a half of baggage. The ordinary 
loading of four dogs amounts to five or fix poods, and a 
fingle man can in this manner, in bad roads, go thirty or furty, 
but in good roads eighty to a hundred and forty verfts a day. 
The deep {now which the dogs run over without breaking in ; 
the fteep mountains and narrow paffes in the vallies; the 
thick impaffable forefts; the numerous ftreams and brooks 
that are either not at all or but flightly frozen over; the ftorms 
which drift the fnow and efface every veitige ofa track :—all 
thefe circumftances together would prevent the travelling with 
horfes, had they ever fo many of them, in winter at leaft; and 
it is, therefore, very probable that the dog, even under the 
higheft pitch of civilization to which Kamtfhatka can attain, 


* Steller’s befchreib, von. Kamtfchatka, p, 132—140. 
P- 370—374. 
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would be always the principal and moft ferviceable animal 
for draught. Accordingly the tafte for dogs is here as greatas 
elfewheve it is for horfes, and confiderable fums are not un- 
frequently expended in the purchafe of them and on the ele- 
gance of their trappir gs. 

“ The manner in which thefe animals are trained to their 

fingular employment has fo powerful an influence on the in- 
dividual properties of the whole fpecies, that the defcription 
of it will not be uninterefting even to the philofophic reader, 
For proper draught-dogs the choice is principally made of 
Yuch as have high legs, long cars, a fharp muzzle, a broad 
crupper, and thick heads, and difcover great vivacity. As 
foon as the puppies are able to fee, they are thrown into a dark 
pit, where they remain fhut up till they are thought fuf- 
ficiently ftrong to undergo a trial. They are then harneffed 
with other trained dogs to a fledge, with which they fcamper 
away with all their might, being frightened by the light and 
by fo many ftrange objects. After this fhort trial they are 
again confined to their gloomy dungeon, and this practice i is 
repeated till they are ‘nieve to the bufinefs of drawing, and 
are obedient to their driver. From this moment begins their 
hard and miferable courfe,only alleviated by the fhort recreation 
the Cuanmier emp eas ~<A in this ator they are of no 


Their fole wueiithencer conkitts of ath, which chep 
watch for all this time by the brinks of rivers, and which 
they catch with great dexterity and cunning. When they 
have plenty of this food, like the bears, they devour only the 
heads and leave the reft behind. 

“ This refpite, however, lafts only ty O&ober, when every 
rrory ietor affembles his dogs and ties them up in a place ad- 
ining to his dwelling, where they muft be kept on {pare te- 
gimen to bring down “their fuperfluous fat, that they may be 
rendered more fit for running. With the firft fall of fnow 
commences their time of torment; and then day and night is 
heard their dreadful heels in which they feem to bewail 
their miferable fate. With the hard lot thefe animals have to 
bear the winter through, their food confifts only of foured or 
dried fith in a ftate of corruption, and even this tay are only 
allowed, as the better diet, te rcefrefh and invigorate them, as 
it 
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jt is obferved that they become nice and more eafily tired on 


receiving this delicacy fhortly before they fet out on a journey. 
Their ordinary fuftenance is mouldy dried fith, a ‘treat at 
which they can feldom fatisfy their appetite without bleeding 
jaws, as the greater part of it confilts of bones and teeth. 
This hard ulage, however, they generally revenge by the 
amazing voracity which fpares no objeét on which they can 
lay hold. With thievith artifice they mount the ladder 
he aérial cupboard of their tyrannical mafter; with unnatu- 
nil shai nefs they prey upon his thongs, ftraps, and leathers, 
shorever they find them; and the depravity of their tafte is 
ch, that rarely can a Kamtfhadale incline in obedience to 
ignobler calls of nature, without firft arming himfelf with 
hip, as at all times a ravenous pack is ready to contend 
to blood tor his loathfome leavings. 

‘‘ Not only in their voracity, however, but in the whole in- 
dividuality of their brutal behaviour this depravity is eve 
confpicuous. Inftead of the vigilance, fidelity, and attach- 
ment which the dog everywhere thews for his feeder, and 
therefore has in ail nations been made the fymbol of thefe 
virtues, the Kamtthadale dog has affumed the charaéter of a 
crafty flave. Sly and unfriendly he fhuns the look of his 
matter; unconcerned about the fafety of his property, he will 
not ftir to defend it againfl a firanger. Timid and fullen, he 
fneaks prowling alone, {till leering on wi fide from fuf- 
picion. It is only by artifice and deceit that they can be har 
nefled to the fledge; while this is doing, they all ftretch their 
heads upwards and fet up a melanch oly yell, but, as foon as 
the {ledge is in motion, they are fuddenly mute, and then by 
a hundred artful tricks feem to vie with each other to weary 
the patience of the driver, or refolved to bring his life into 
jeopardy. On coming to a dangerous place they redouble 
their fpeed: where, to avoid being precipitated down a fteep 
mountain or plunged into a deep river, he is communly forced 
to abandon the fledge, which feldom fails of being broken to 
pieces, and he only finds it again at the next village, if the 
cogs have not been fo lucky as to fet themfelves free out- 
right. 

“Yet the dog of Kamtfhatka, though fo degenerate from 
the reft of his kind, is not deficient in qualities by which he 

nay be ferviceable to man when he pleafes, Befides the ad- 
vantage 
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vantage of being able with thefe light creatures to traverfe the 
tracklefs mountains and proceed along the furface of deep 
ridges of fnow, they are alfo excellent guides on the dreary 
way, as in the moft pitchy darknefs and in the moft tremen- 
dous ftorms of fnow they find out the place for which their 
mafter is bound. If the fturm be fo violent that, unable to 
proceed, they muft remain on the fpot, as not unfrequently 
happens, the dogs lie by the fide of their mafter, and preferve 
his life by their natural warmth. They likewife give infalli- 
ble notice of approaching ftorms, by fcratching holes in the 
{now and endeavouring to fhelter themfelves in them. By 
thefe and many other good qualities, the Kamtfhadale dogs by 
far overbalance the mifchiefs they do by their perverfity ; and 
to what other caufe but the tyrannical treatment they receive 
from hard-hearted man, is the blame of this perveifity to be 
afcribed? Great as their rogueries may be, they {corn compa- 
rifon with the cold and felfifh ingratitude which thefe degraded 
animals, chained to perpetual bondage and firipes, endure 
from mankind. Scarcely has the Kamtfhadale dog, worn out 
by the weight of his bodily fufferings, arrived at a premature 
old age, in which he is unfit any longer to draw, than his in- 
exorable mafter exacts of him the latt furrender he is able to 
make—his fkin; and the fame cruelly treated flave, who 
during his fhort and painful life has fo often imparted his 
animal warmth to his mercilefs tyrant, affords him the fame 
fervice and in the fame manner even after his death.” 


Other extraéts, equally entertaining, fhall be brought 
forward by us in our future numbers; and they will 
fhew that our praifes of this work were juftly beftowed. 
Ruffia is in every refpeét a rifing empire, and may 
hereafter become what Greece and Rome were in the 
ages of antiquity! Its hiftory, therefore, is particularly 
interefting to inquifitive minds ; nor can it be contem- 
plated with indifference by perfons who feel for the 
future welfare of mankind. The melioration of fo 
Jarge a portion of Europe is an objeét of delightful cone 
fideration, and the means by which this wonderful re- 
formation was effeéted are here amply detailed. 


A Compene 
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A Compendious Syftem of Aftronomy, in a Courfe of Fa- 
miliar Le ‘es, In Whi ich. the Ps nee of that Sci- 
ence are clearly € dat ed, fo as to be intelligibl € ta 
thofe who have not hudied the Mathematics ; allo Tri- 
gnome rical and | Celeftial Problems, with a Key to 
the Ephemeris, and a Vocabulary of the Terms of 
Science ufed in the Le&ures, which latter are ex- 
plained agreeably to their Application in them. By 
Marcaret Bryan. Second Edition. Wallis. 128. in 
Boards, 


TS°HE interefting fcience of aftronomy is here ex- 

plained with fingular felicity ; and from an atten- 
tive perufal of this volume, we have. it in our power 
to pronounce it a valuable acquifition to the rifing ge- 
neration. The diffufion of fcience is conneéted with 
the welfare of the hurnan fpecics; and to this indufirt- 
ous lady we feel high obligations. 

The work is recommended by the celebrated Charles 
Hutton, author of the Mathematical Diétionary, a per 
formance of im me nfe erudition, and by which the fame 
of its ‘author is fully eftablithed. 

Mrs Bryan has diftributed her fubje& into sex lec- 
tures, many of which are of confiderable length; and 
they are interfperfed with feveral ingenious diagrams, 
by which the ffatements are well illuftrated. It would 
have been an improvement could the engraving be un- 
folded beyond the margin of the pages; but it isa de- 
feét common to fuch kind of publications. 

The fiyle is perfpicuous and animated, efpecially 
where topics are explained ; but fometimes tov meta- 
phorica! in theaddrefs tothe pupils. The whole, how- 
ever, difplays fo much ingenuity, and fo much good 


é 


intention in the moral reflections, that we give the 
predudtion our hearttelt approbation. 

Che Second Leéture, which embraces the Hiftory 

of Adronomy, is full of entertainment; we thall tranf- 

cribe 
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eribe the concluding part of it, in which the REFOR- 
MATION of the CALENDAR Is elucidated. 


“T do not think that it could afford you either entertain- 
ment or ufeful inftruétion were I torelate all the different fub- 
divifions of time, or variations in the CALENDAR, fince the 
courfe of the year waseftablifhed; T fhall therefore only men- 
tion fuch circumftances of it as may ferve the purpofe of necef- 
fary information, and juftify my affertions refpeéting it 

“ The month called July derives its name from Julius Ca- 
far, he having rendered the mode of computing the year more 
conformable te the apparent annual courte of the fun; which 
caufed his name to be given to the moft delightful month in 
the year, in compliment to his abilities. Although he re- 
formed the calendar very confiderably from what it was in 
the time of the Greeks, yet, as his computation was made on 
the fuppofition that the fun performed his apparent annual 
revolution in exaétly 365 days and 6 hours; which is con- 
trary to the fad, as it is performed in 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes, and 49 feconds; therefore, according to his compu- 
tation, the civil year muft have exceeded the folar by 11 mi- 
nutes 11 feconds, which, in 130 years, amounted to one revoe 
lution of the earth on its axis; a fpace of time that altered 
the times of che Sun’s fituation one whole day ; which, in the 
courfe of 47,450 vears, would have entirely changed the fea- 
fons, from the time they were firft calculated for. 

«* Notwithftanding this incorreétnefs in the Julian calendar, 
it was adopted by all the ftates of Europe, being confidered at 
that period a perfeét computation of time. 

* Julius Czefar’s reformation of the calendar arofe from his 
having imagined that the fun completed his apparent revolu- 
tion in 365 days 6 hours ; whereas, amongft the Greeks, it 
was computed to be performed in 354 days, which muft have 
rendered their calendar very imperfect and embarrafiing. 

“ Tn order to allow for the odd fix hours in cach year, Julius 
Cefar introduced an additional day every fourth year, and 
omitted the fix hours in the three intervening years, making 
each of them to confift of only 365 days. He made the firf 
Julian year to confift of 444 days, which caufed great confu- 
fion: his motive for this was, to allow for the go days which 
had been loft by the former mode of computation, In order 

that 
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that the courfes of the muon might agree with the feafonsin 
his calendar, he divided fome of the months into a greater 
number of days than others. 

“ The firft who began to difcover the imperfection of the 
Julian cal endar, were ‘Bede, Sacre Bofco, and Roger Bacon. 
Perceiving that the true equinox preceded the civil, they fet 
about rectifying this error; and, having found the caufe of it, 
they calculated what muft have been the difference from the 
time that the vernal equinox was fixed by the council of Nice, 
in the year 325, and they found that it had differed, from that 
time to the year 1582, about ten days. 

“ Although thefe great men difcovered this error, yet it was 
not reformed by them, this being effe@ed by Aloifius Lui- 
lius; as, in the very year thofe had made the difcovery, Pope 
Gregory XIII. bad the old calendar abrogated and the new 
one eitablifhed, under the app ellation of the Gregorian ac- 
count, or New Stile, which is the one now in ufe in moft parts 
of Europe. 

“ The firft ftep that was taken to rencer the circumftances 
attencing the fun’s apparent motion conformable to calcula- 
tion, was, lopping off thofe ten days which had been gained, 
and which had difplaced the equinoxes, fo as to bring them to 
correfpond nearly with the 21fi of March and the 22d of Sep- 
tember, A fimilar alteration in the calendar was made by the 
pa:liament of England in the year 1752,,.when the difference 
ha ad amounted to eleven days, which eleven days were taken 
from the month of September; and then, by calling the 3d 
of September the 14th, they brought the autumnal equinox to 
the proper place, which it was in at the time the council was 
held in 1752. In order to retain the equinoxes in their pro- 
per fituation, it was ordered that three days every 400 years, 
fhould be omitted, in the following manner :—the years 
1800 and 1900, which fhould have been leap-years, were to 
be computed as common years, containing only 365 days 
each; that the year 2000, and every fourth hundred year 
after that, thould be a lea \p-year, containing 366 days, the 
intermediate hundreds being only common years: and, by 
this judiclous arrangement, our reckoning w ill not vary a 
Whole day from the true time in lefs than eight or ten thou- 
fand years; a difference fo {mall, as not to be at all material. 

“ Qur 
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ee Our times and feafons now correfpond with 
by the firft Chriftian c mci, in the time of Cautenti ne 
Gre: at, when the feftivals the church were xed by 
order, in the year of our L od 325. 

“ Having explained the calendar fufficiently for my pur- 
pofe, thofe who with for a farther elucidation of the fubjeé, 
or mathematical definition of it, I beg leave to refer to that 
ufeful oracle, the Mathematical and Philofophical Didtionary 
of Dr. Charles Hutton. 

“ The farft feven letters of the alphabet (A, B, C, D, E, F, 
G) are fet to the days of ev ery week, and repeated over and 
uver again from the beginning to the end of the year, viz. A 
to the “rt day of the year, B to the 2d, C to the 3d, and fo on 
till G on the 7th; then, over again, A to the 8th day, Bto 
the gth, &c. So that the fame letter falls upon the fame day 
of every week in the year; and the letter which falls on the 
firft Sund day, and every other Sunday after, in the fame ye 
is called the Dominical or the Sunday ccna for spe at year. 
But as the 365 days of an ordinary year co: one day oy 
the exact 52 weeks, the Sunday letters will fall t ba * one place 
every year; fo that if the Sunday-letter be G for fo rear, 
it will be F the year after that, and E the fecond year 
&e. 

“ As the intercalary day introduccd into the calendar by 
Julius Czefar, and which fiill continues in ufe, being allowed 
for in February of the leap-year, might otherwife have caufed 
fome confufion, thefe firit feven letters of the alphabet are 
ufed inthe following manner: the 2$th and 2gth of Februz: 
in the Biffextile have but one letter affigned them, fo that 
following Sunday goes back a letter, and fo on for the ref of 
the year. As thus— 

“¢ Suppofe the dominical letter in leap-year to be C: 
after the 29th of February, the Sunday -letter will be B; 
if in leap-year the 1ft of January be on a Friday, the 
Sunday will be on the 3d of January, therefore the doit 
letter will be'C; and the firit Sunday, the yeer after, falling 
on the rft of January, the Sunday-letter will be A. Ina 
common year, all the Sundays in it have the fame letter; but, 
in leap-year, the additional day difplaces the letters; the.c- 
fore, if the firft day in a common year fall on a Sunday, the 
next year it will happen on a Monday, and the next on a 

Tuefday, 
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Tuefday, and fo on; and, to prevent all the letters deing dif- 
placed in a leap-year, the Sunday-letter alone is altered. 

‘Having mentioned the circumftance which occafioned 
one of the months to be named after Julius Czfar; in juftice 
to the abilities of Auguftus, I cannot refrain from mentioning 
the circumftance which procured for him the like diftinc- 
tion, which was, his having afcertained the feveral elevations 
of the fun above the horizon at different times of the year.— 
This he effeéted by means of the fhadow of an obelifk 111 
fect high, which he caufed to be erected in the Field of Mars, 
for the purpofe of this obfervation. , 

“ Ptolemy’s aftronomy, though founded on an erroneous 
{yftem, ferved to give the obfervers of that age an idea of the 
apparent courfe of the heavenly bodies, as alfo to foretel na- 
tural events, and to bring geography to certain rules. 

“ After the death of Ptolemy, {peculative aftronomy again 
began to decline, and at laft was totally laid afide. 

“ Hiftorians inform us, that, in the firft ages of Chriftianity, 
the moft learned Chriftians were wholly occupied in the im- 
portant miffion of inftru€ting nations in the revealed religion, 
and in repelling innovators; which, added to the frequent 
changes of rulers, laws, and language, kept nations in a tu- 
mult unfavourable to fcience: that, about the middle ages, 
the knowledge of our globe, hiftory and eloquence were 
neglected; and that part alone of philofophy, which belonged 
to logic and metaphyfics, was in vogue: that, negligent of 

the graces of elocution, they became rude in their manners 
| and fpeech, and that their arguments were calculated rather to 
difguft and perplex than to convince. The latter of thefe af- 
} fertions we may eafily conceive muft have been the confe- 
quence of the former, as, by experience, we know, that to 
| confute without politenefs and gentlenefs is not the way to 
| make our tenets refpected or adopted. 

“Jt is faid that thefe fupercilious Arabian philofophers 
were fhunned by all the world, and were confidered as a pub- 
lic nuifance; as the doétrines they taught tended not to 
| the fervice of either God or man, being fubverfive of all har- 
mony and civilization. 

“ Philofophy thus transformed, and ftripped of all her fine 
embellifhments, was refcued from total degradation in 1214, 
by fome very few learned men, particularly by Roger Bacon, 
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eur countryman, who, about that time, reftored it to its na- 
tive importance, clothing it with all that could render it lovely 
and refpectable; fo that it became an objeét of public efteem 
and fuffrage. 

“© In this century the Emperor Frederic the Second caufed 
Ptolemy’s conftruétion of the univerfe to be tranflated from 
the Arabian into Latin. 

“‘ In the year 1270, Alphonfo, king of Caftile, employed 
feveral learned men in the bufinefs of reforming aftronomy ; 
and became himfelf an able aftronomer. Charles, furnamed 
the Wife, gave great encouragement to this fcience. Coper- 
nicus, in the rsth century, re-eftablifhed the ancient Pythago- 
rean fyftem, which admitted that the earth might move round 
the fun, by which the conftitution of the heavens was again 
brought to nataral and certain principles. : 

“© It was Gallileo who chiefly introduced telefcopes into 
the ufe of aftronomy, in the year 1610, and by that means 
difcovered the fatellites of Jupiter, the phafes of Saturn, the 
mountains of the moon, the fpots on the fun, and the revolu- 
tion of the Jatter on his axis; difcoveries which opened a 
wide field of inquiry and fpeculation. : 

“ The immortal Newton was the firft who demonftrated, 
from phyfical confiderations, the laws that regulate all the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, as well as of our earth, 
which fet bounds to the planets’ orbits, and determine their 
greateft excurfions from, and neareft approach to the fun, 
their grand vivifying principle. 

“ He taught the caufe of that conftant and regular propor 
tion obferved by both primary and fecondary planets, in their 
circulation round their central bodies, arid their diftances com- 
pared with their periods: he alfo introduced a new theory of 
the moon, which accurately anfwers to all her irregularities, 
and accounts for them. 

“© Doétor Halley favoured us with the aftronomy of comets, 
and, as I before mentioned, with a catalogue of the ftars, to 
gether with aftronomical tables. 

“* Mr. Flamftead, after obferving the motions of all the flas 
for upwards of forty years, gave fome curious information o 
that fubjeét, with a large catalogue of them. i 

“ Laftly, Di. Herfchel, whofe opinion of the conftructiot 
of the univerfe I hall give in the courfe of thefe lectures, has 
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very judicioufly extended this field of fcience, and has dif- 
covered another planet belonging to our fyftem. This gen- 
tleman’s application to the fcience, and the liberal manner in 
which he has tran{mitted his obfervations, deferve great com- 
mendation. 

“ T truft this fhort {ketch of the origin and progrefs of aftro- 
nomy, and of the advantages it has procured for us, has not 
been unpleafing or ufelefs, as the human mind muft always 
feel fatisfaction in tracing fuch things from their fource to 
their utmoft range; and no doubt but the important inferences, 
deducible from this epitome of ancient knowledge, muft tend 
toenlarge the minds of thofe who have not been previoufly 
acquainted with thefe circumflances, 

“ To preclude criticifm, I mufl beg the hiftorian to obferve, 
that I did not think it neceffary to my plan to introduce any 
thing of thofe times in which this fcience was not cultivated 
or improved; as to have related all the falfe fyftems that 
prevailed at different times, would have afforded but a morti- 
fying retrofpe&, not tending to promote my grand defign, in 
recording the {peculations and works of paft ages, which was, 
to excite in my dear pupils a fpirit of inquiry from the inftan- 
ces I produced of the advantages refulting from inveftigation ; 
which rule of fele&tion has occafioned that want of connection 
neceflary in writing the hiftory of paft ages, but not, I pre- 
fume, in relating the hiftory of the rife and advancement of 
altronomical knowledge, as it muft neceffarily have included 
matter foreign to the fubje& of thefe leétures,”” 


An elegant engraving of Mrs. Bryan, and her two 
children, forms the frontifpiece; and this ingenious 
female aftronomer informs the public that fhe receives 
young ladies, for the purpofe of education, at Bryan 
Houfe, Blackheath. We with her every poffible fuc- 
cefs in her laudable undertaking. It is greatly to the 
praife of the fair fex, that they are in the prefent age 
fo difpofed to improve their minds—they may reft af- 
fured that intelleétual improvement in conjunétion with 
moral excellence, forms the trueft and moft permanent 
bafis of their refpeétability. 
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Travels in the Interior of Africa; in the Years 179%, 
1796, and 1797. By Mungo Park. Abridged from 
ihe Original Work. Crofby and Letterman. 


FRICA, the moft barbarous and uncivilifed part of 
the globe, is become the fubje&t of enquiry, and by 
far the greateft part of it ftill remains unknown. The 
dangers attendant on its examination muft at leat, for 
the prefent, preclude any confiderable acquaintance 
with it; but the time may come when it may be equally 
known with the other quarters of the globe. 

From this narrative it appears that Mr. Park has, 
with incredible labour and perfeverance penetrated into 
this barbarous country, obferved their cuftoms and 
manners, and, after fubjecting himfelf to a variety of 
dangers, has returned to England. His peregrina. 
tions are here detailed, and afford no {mall amufe. 
ment. 

The fecond chapter conveys much curious informa- 
tion, and fhall be inferted in its entire form ; it will en- 
able the reader to form a juft opinion of the remaining 
part of the work. 


_ 


“ Defcription of the Feloops, the Jaloffs, the Foulahs, and 
Mandingoes—Account of the Trade between the Nations 
of Europe and the Natives of Africa, by the way of the 
Gambia; and between the native Inhabitants of the Coaft 
and the Natives of the Interior Countrics—Their Mode of 
Selling, Buying, &c. 

“ The natives of the country bordering on the Gambia, 
though diftributed into many diftiné&t governments, may be 
divided into four great claffes. The Feloops, the Jaloffs, the 
Foulahs, and the Mandingoes. Among all thefe nations, the 
religion of Mahomet has made, and continues to make, con- 
fiderable progrefs; but the body of the people ftill maintain 
the blind, but inoffenfive, fuperftition of their anceftors, and 
are itill ftiled by the Mahometans, Kafirs, or Infidels. “a 
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“ The Feloops are of a gloomy difpofition, and are fup- 
pofed never to forgive an injury: they are even faid to tranf- 
mit their quarrels as deadly feuds to their pofterity ; fo that a 
fon views it as incumbent upon him to revenge his deceafed 
father’s wrongs. If a man lofes his life in one of thofe quar- 
rels, which continually happen at their feafts, his fon endea- 
vours to procure his father’s fandals, which he wears once a 
year at the anniverfary of his father’s death, until a fit oppor- 
tunity occurs of revenging his fate, by facrrficing the objeé& 
of his refentment. This fierce and cruel temper is, notwith- 
flanding, counterbalanced by many good qualities. They pof- 
fefs gratitude and affection to their benefators, and are fingu- 
lar in their fidelity in every truft committed to them. 

“ During the prefeut war, they have more than once taken 
up arms to defend our merchant’s veffels from French priva- 
teers; and Englifh property, to a confiderable amount, has 
been left at Vintain, eatirely under the care of the Feloops ; 
who have manifefted, on fuch occafions, the moft fcrupulous 
honour and punétuality. How greatly is it to be wifhed, that 
the minds of a people, fo determined and faithful, fhould be 
foftened and civilized by the mild and benevolent fpirit of 
Chrittianity! 

“ The Jaloffs are an active, powerful, and warlike people; 
inheriting great part of the traét which lies between the river 
Senegal and the Mandingo ftates on the Gambia: yet they 
differ from the Mandingoes, not only in language, but like- 
wife in complexion and features. The nofes of the Jaloffs are 
not fo much depreffed, nor the lips fo protuberant as among 
the generality of Africans; and, although their ikin is of the 
deepeft black, they are confidered by the white traders as the 
handfomeft negroes in this part of the continent. They are 
divided into feveral independent ftates or kingdoms, which 
are frequently at war, either with their neighbours or with each 
other. In their manners, fuperftitions, and form of govern- 
ment, they have a great refemblance tu the Mandingoes; but 
excel them in their manufactures. Their language is copious 
and fignificant. The Foolahs, fuch of them as refide near the 
Gambia, are chiefly of a tawny complexion, with foft filky 
hair, “a pleafing features. They are much attached toa 
pattoral life, and have introduced themfelves into all the king- 
doms on the windward coaft as herdfmen and hufbandmen, 
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paying a tribute to the fovereign of the country for the lands 
which they hold. The Mandingoes conttitute the bulk of the 
inhabitants of moft of the diftri&ts of the interior of Africa, 
Their language is univerfally underftood, and very generally 
fpoken. They are called Mandingoes, having originally emi- 
grated from the interior ftate of Manding; but, contrary to the 
prefent conftitution of their parent-country, which ‘is republi- 
can, the government in all the Mandingo ftates, near the Gam- 
bia, is monarchical. 

“« The power of the fovereign is, however, by no means un- 
limited. In all affairs of importance, an afferbly of the prins 
cipal men or elders, is called, by whofe councils the king is 
direéted, and without whofe advice he can neither declare war, 
nor conclude peace. In every confiderable town there is a 
chief magiftrate, called the Alkaid, whofe office is hereditary, 
and whofe bufinefs it is to preferve order, to levy duties upon 
travellers, and to prefide at the adminiftration of juftice. 

“The negroes have no written language: their general 
rule of decifion is, an appeal to ancient cuftom; but, fince the 
fyftem of Mahomet has made fo-great a progrefs among them, 
the Koran converts have introduced many of the civil inftitu- 
tions of the prophet; and where the Koran is not found fuf- 
ficiently explicit, reference is made to a commentary, called 
Alfharra, containing a complete digeft of the laws of Maho- 
met, civil and criminal. This appeal to written laws has 
given rife in Africa to profeffional advocates or expounders of 
the law, who are allowed to appear and plead for the plaintiff 
and defendant, nearly the fame as in the courts of Great Brie 
tain. There are Mahometan negroes, who affeét to have 
made the laws of their prophet their efpecial ftudy ; and in 
the arts of perplexing and confounding a caufe, they are not 
furpaffed by the ableft pleaders in Europe. At Pifania a caufe 
was tried, which furnifhed the Mahometan lawyers with a 
fine opportunity of difplaying their talents. An afs, belong- 
ing toa Serawoolli negro, (a native of an interior country neat 
the river Senegal,) had broke into a field of corn belonging to 
one of the Mandingo inhabitants, and deftroyed great part of 
it. The Mandingo having caught the animal in his field, im- 
mediately drew his knife and cut its throat. The Serawoolli 
thereupon called a palaver, fimilar to bringing an aétion in 
Europe, to recover damages for the lofs of his beaft on which 
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he feta high value. The defendant confeffed he had killed 
the afs, but pleaded a fet off, infitling that the lofs he had fuf- 
tained in his corn, was equal to the {um demanded for the ani- 
mal, To afcertain this faét was the point at iffue, and the 
learned advocates contrived to puzzle the caufe in fuch aman- 
ner, that, after a hearing of three days, the court broke up 
without coming to any determination upon it. 

“ The Mandingoes are ofa mild, fociable, and obliging dif- 
pofition. The men are commonly above the middle fize, 
well thaped, ftrong, and capable of enduring great labour; the 
women are good natured, fprightly, and agreeable. The drefs 
of both fexes is comprifed of cotton cloth of their own manu- 
faéture: that of the men is a loofe frock, not unlike a furplice, 
with drawers which reach down half the legs; they wear fan- 
dals on their feet and white cotton caps on their heads. The 
womens’ drefs confilts of two pieces of cloth, each of which is 
E about fix feet long and three broad; one of thefe they wrap 
round the waiit, which, hanging down to the ancles, anfwers 
the purpofe of a petticoat; the other is thrown negligently 
over the bofom and fhoulders. The head drefs of the African 
women, ts diverfified in different countries. Near the Gam- 
bia. the females wear a fort of bandage, confifting of a narrow 
tripe of cotton cloth, wrapped many times round immediately 
over the forehead. In Bondou, the head is encircled with 
ftrings of white beads, and a {mall plate of gold is worn in the 
middle of the forehead. In Kaflon, the ladies decorate their 
heads in a very tafteful manner, with white fea-fhells. In 
Kaarta and Ludemar, the women raife their hair to a great 
height by the addition of a pad, (as the ladies did formerly in 
Great Britain,) which they decorate with a fpecies of coral, 
brought from the Red Sea, by the pilgrims returning from 
Mecca, and fold at a great price. In the conftrution of their 
dwelling-houfes, the Mandingoes alfo conform to the general 
practice of the African nations on this part of the continent, 
contenting themfelves with {mall and incommodious hovels, 
Acircular mud wall, about four feet high, above which is 
placed a conical roof, compofed of the bamboo cane, and 
thatched with grafs, forms alike the palace of the king and 
the hovel of the flave. Their houfehold furniture is equally 
fimple, a hurdle of canes placed upon upright ftakes, about 
two feet from the ground, upon which is fpread a mat or bul- 
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lock’s hide, conftitutes their bed; a water jar, fome earthen 
po's for drefling food, a few wooden bowls and calabathes, 
with one or two low ftools, compofe the reft of the furniture, 
The Africans pragtice polygamy, and to prevent matrim. 
nial difputes, each of the ladies is accommodated with a hut 
to herfeif, and all the huts belonging to the fame family, ar 
furrounded with a fence, conftruéted of bamboo canes, fplit 
and formed into a fort of wicker work. The whole inclofur 
is called a furk; a number of thefe inclofures, with paffages 
between them, form what is called a town; but the huts are 
generally placed without regularity, according to the caprice 
of the owner ; the only rule attended to, is placing the door 
towards the fouth-wedft, in order to admit the fea breeze. In 
each town is a large ftage, called the Bantang, which anf{wers 
the purpofe of a town-houfe; it is compofed of interwoven 
canes, and is genera]ly fheltered from the fun by being erected 
in the fhade of fome large tree. It is here, that public affairs 
are conducted and trials held; here alfo the lazy and indolent 
meet to fmoke their pipes and hear the news of the day. In 
moft of the towns the Mahometans have a mofque, in which 
they celebrate public worfhip. Thefe obfervations refpeéting 
the natives, apply chiefly to perfons of free condition, who 
conftitute not more than a fourth part of rhe inhabitants: the 
ther three fourths are in a ftate of hopelefs and hereditary 
flavery ; and are employed in cultivating the land, in the care 
of cattle, and in fervile offices of all kinds, much in the fame 
manner as the flaves in the Eaft Indies. The Mandingo maf- 
ter cannot, however, deprive his flave of life, nor fell him toa 
ftranger, without firft calling a palaver on his conduét, or 
bringing him to a public tiial. Captives taken in war, and 
thofe condemned to flavery for crimes or infolvency, have no 
fecurity whatever, but may be treated and difpofed of in all 
refpeéts as the owner thinks proper. It fometimes happens, 
‘when no fhips are on the coaft, that a humane and confiderate 
matter incorporates his purchafed flaves among his fervants, 
and their offspring becomes entitled to all the privileges of na- 
tives. The earlieft European eftablifhment on the river Gam- 
bia was a factory of Poitugueze. The Dutch, French, and 
Englith, afterwards poffetfed themfelves fucceffively of the 
coaft ; but the trade of the Gambia became, and for many 
years continued, exclufively in the hands of the Englith. bes 
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trade with Europe, by being afterwards laid open, was nearly 
annihilated: the fhare which the Englifh now have in it, 
fupports not more than two or three annual fhips; and the 
grofs value of Britifh exports is under 20,000]. The French 
' and Danes fill maintain a {mall fhare; and the Americans 
have lately fent a few veffels to the Gambia, by way of expe- 
riment. The commodities exported to the Gambia from Eu- 
rope, confift’ of fire-arms and ammunition, iron wares, {piritu- 
ous liquors, tobacco, cotton caps, a fmall quantity of broad 
cloth, a few articles of the .Manchefter manufaétures, a {mall 
affortment of India goods, with fome glafs beads, amber, and 
other trifles; for which are taken in exchange flaves, gold- 
duft, ivory, bee’s-wax, and hides. Slaves are the chief articles, 
but the whole number which are annually exported from the 
Gambia by ali nations, is f{uppofed to be under one thoufand. 
Moft of thefe wretched victims are brought to the coaft in ca- 
rayans, many of them from very remote inland countries; on 
their arrival at the coatt, they are diftributed among the neigh- 
bouring villages, until a flave-fhip arrives, or until they can 
be fold to black traders; in the mean time, the wretches are 
kept conttantly fettered two and two, being chained together, 
and employed in the labours of the field, fcantily fed and very 
harfhly treated. The price of a flave varies according to the 
number of purchafers; in general, a young and healthy male, 
from fixteen to twenty-five years of age, may he eftimated on 
the {pot from eighteen to twenty pounds. ? 

“ The negro flave merchants are called Slatees, who, befides 
flaves and the merchandize they bring with them, fupply the 
inhabitants with native iron, fweet fmelling gums and frankin- 
cenfe, and a commodity called TREE-BUTTER, This is anex= 
traction from the kernel of a nut, which has the confiftence and 
appearance of butter; it forms an important article in the food 
ofthe natives, and is ufed for every domeftic fervice; the 
demand for it is very great. In payment of thefe articles, the 
maritime itates fupply the interior countries with falt, a fcarce 
and valuable commodity ; confiderable quantities of this va- 
luable article are alfo fupplied to the inland natives by the 
Moors, who obtain it from the falt-pits in the great defert, 
and receive in return corn, cotton-cloth, and flaves. In this 
kind of exchange the natives of the interior make ufe of {mall 
thells called kowrries. In their carly jntercourfe with Euro- 
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peans, the article that moft attra&ted the notice of the natives 
Was iron; its utility in forming inftruments of war and huf. 
bandry, made it preferable to all others, and iron foon became 
the meature by which the value of all other commodities was 
to be ef er.ained. Thusa certain quantity of goods of whatever 
quality, cunttituted a bar of that particular merchandize, For 
inftance, twenty leaves of tobacco were confidered as a bar of 
tobacco; and a gallon of fpirits, as a bar of rum; a bar of 
one commodity being reckoned equal in value to a bar of an. 
other commodity; but, at prefent, the current value ofa fingle 
bar of any kind, ts fixed by the whites at two fhillings fterling, 
In this commerce, the European has confiderable advantages 
over the African, whom, therefore, it is difficult to fatisfy ; fo 
that a bargainis neverconfidered by the European as concluded, 
until the purchafe money is paid, and the party has taken 
leave.”’ 


We have not perufed the original work, and, therefore, 
cannot {peak decifively of the merits of this abridgment; 
but it poffeffes every mark of being executed with care 


and attention. 

With refpeét to Mr. Park, too much cannot be faid 
in behalf of his laudable curiofity. The fatigues he en- 
dured, and the perils he braved, are the fubjeét of our 
admiration, and entitle him to the befi thanks of the 
civilized and enlightened part of mankind. By the 
inveitigations and refearches of fuch travellers, we are 
eafily put in poffeflion of a ftore of information, which 
otherwite would not have been acquired. Whilf 
lolling in our elbow-chairs, we accompany the indefa 
t'gable pilgrim through foreign realms and diftant re- 
gions—irembiing at his difafters—rejoicing in his fue 
ceffes, and exulting with him in his return to his native 
country. 


Narrative 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 








Narrative of the Deportation to Cayenne, of Barthe- 
lemy, Pichegru, Willot, Marbois, La Rue, Ramel, 
fc. in confequence of the Revolution of the 8th 
Frudidor (Septe mber 4th, 1797) containing a va- 
riety of important Faé&s relative to that Revolution, 
and to the Voyage, Refidence, and Efcape of Barthe- 
lemy, Pichegru, &c. From the French of Genrral 
Ramel, Commandant of the Legiflative Body Guard. 
Wright. 4s. 


ps is a moft curious pamphlet, nor have we of 
late read any thing which fo completely excited and 
ratified our curiofity. The narrative exhibits the 
vileft defpotifm and the moft refined cruelty towards 
thefe unhappy perfons. It was the evident intention 
of the French government that they fhould never again 
revifit their native country. In fuch a cafe the-gu/lo- 
tine would have been an inftrument of mercy. Thefe 
outrages alfo, were committed in the name of LIBER- 
ty!! Tofend away j7xieen members of the Conven- 
tion, without trial, without examination; and to fubjeét 
them to all the aggravated infults attendant on tranfpor- 
tation, isa deed which (though zece/fity, the devil’s plea, 
will be urged for it) we confign over to the execration 
of pofterity. 
Their efcape is truly interefting, and fhall be given 
in our next number. We fhall only add, that the few 
who returned to Europe, were received here by the 


Britifh government with a kindnefs which does honour 
to humanity. 


Anecdotes, 








THE MONTHLY VISITOR. 








Anecdotes, Religious, Moral, and Entertaining, Alpha- 
bet:cally arranged, and interfperfed with a variety 
of ufeful Obfervations. Selected by Charles Buck, 
Chapman. 


WE were amufed by the contents of this work ; and 

though there be a few articles which might have 
been omitted, yet on the whole, this is a volume that 
may be read with fatisfaction. It is impoffible in a 
colleétion of mifcellaneous topics to pleafe every tafte ; 
this fhould be recolleéted, and will ferve to check any 
{pirit of cenfure to which we may be inclined. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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To W. M. we are obliged for Monual and Albert; alfo to 
Civis for his communications. But neither of their pieces § 
can be immediately inferted. Thoughts on Sympathy, fent by 
J. C. fhall have admittance, but the Fragment mutt be re- 
jected. : 

Gorthmund, and other Poetical Pieces, muft wait for infer- B ° 
tion. 

We fhall be happy to hear from Eleanor, and are forry her 
piece was miflaid. Her Lines on Spring, inferted in this 
Number, afford no unpleafing fpecimen of her talents for 
Poetry. 
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